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War In Pacific 
Becomes Mass 
Aerial Struggle 


Allies Bag 76 Enemy 
Planes In 48-Hour 
Duel With Japs 


MELBOURNE, Australia — The 
war in the Pacific took to the air 
this week with renewed intensity. 
American bombers blasted again 
and again at Japanese planes 
massed north of Australia pre- 
sumably for a new Jap air of- 
fensive, and Allied fighters en- 
gaged enemy planes in furious and 
almost continuous battles over 
New: Guinea and the Solomons. 

The crescendo of air activity 
gave some credence to the belief 
that the Pacific War may be rap- 
idly approaching a new and criti- 
cal phase. General Sir Thomas 
Blamey, chief of Allied Air Forces 
in Australia and deputy to Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, declared that 
not only were there huge concen- 
trations of Jap planes in the is- 
lands north of Australia, but also 
some 200,008 troops which could 
easily form the spearhead for an 
Australian invasion. 

At Washington, however, Naval 
Secretary Frank Knox asserted 
such an invasion would first ne- 
cessitate the concentration of a 
Jap fleet in the area and that 
nothing of the kind had been re- 
ported. 








CUTTING JERRY'S SU 


we _ 


THIS QUARTETTE OF P-38 Lightning pilots accounted for 14 of 27 enemy planes shot down April 10 
in. an air battle over the Straits of Sicily. Eighteen of the planes were transports carrying supplies to the 
Nazis in Tunisia. 2nd Lt. W. J. Rivers, of Paducah, Ky., shows the others how he got his. From left to 
right they are Lt. Rivers; Ist Lt. J. L. Moutier, of Peoria, Ill.; Ist Lt. M. L. Sears, of Paris, Ml, and 2nd 
Lt. L. V. Wiseman, of Grand Rapids, Mich. 


PPLY LINE 









~ See % a: 





White-Collarites 
Start Nightwork 





Knox shifted the emphasis from 
the South Pacific to the north and, 
the Aleutian Islands where, he 
said, the Japanese are consolidat- 
ing their positions by constructing 


airbases on Kiska and Attu which | 


fighter planes could easily use @S'and have joined the assembly line the Axis in the Tunisian campaign. Brooklyn, a tail gunner in a B-17, broadcasts 
of a west coast aircraft factory. | All week long the opposition of summed up the raid in 
shortly be joined by|the famed Lultwaffe was minor words: 


stepping-stones from Tokyo 
Alaska. The building of runways| 
and airfields by the Japs has con-| 
tinued despite heavy air and sea | 
attacks on the Jap-held islands. 

A Navy announcement of five 
more. bombings of the Japs on 
Kiska this week brought the total 
number of bombings since March 
1 to 51. The communique added 

(Continued on Page 16) 


APO Modifies 
Package Ruling 


The rules governing the send- 
ing of packages to soldiers uver- 
seas have been changed again but 
this time it’s a change for the 
better. 

Untii now it has been necessary 
to receive written permission from 
your CO to get the folks or the 








girl friend back home to mail you! 
a package. Under the new ruling! 


no permission is needed if the 
parcel doesn’t weigh more than 
eight ounces or half a pound and 
if it’s mailed at the first-class pos- 
tal rate. If it isn’t mailed first 
class, the CO still has to give his 
written consent. 

A couple of more changes which 
only effect the soldier indirectly 
were also made. Certain agencies 
like the Red Cross, the U. S. O., 
the Post Exchanges and the libra- 
ries still can get parcels sent to 
them without the necessity of 
military approval. Under the eight- 
ounce ruling, the only advantage 
that officers have is that they can 
receive packages containing uni- 
forms and military accessories. 

The change in postal regula- 
tions may straighten out some of 
the funny things that happened 
when written permission was re- 
quired for packages. A guy would 
write home in February for a 
muffler and by the time he got 
it, he’d be sending home for sum- 
mer underwear. Up to. eight 
ounces, such things won’t happen 
any more. 





PUBLISHING DATE 


The weekly edition of THE 
STARS AND STRIPES will here- 
after be published on Saturdays 
instead of Fridays. The next edi- 

will appear on Saturday, 


In War Industry 





ALLIED FORCE HEADQUAR- 
TERS, April 15—Increasing 





LOS ANGELES—The manpower tempo of its attack, the combined 
problem is so acute here that 15 might of the Northwest African of La Maddelena on the north to a line just south of Enfidaville, 
practising attorneys have traded air Forces this week dealt out the coast of Sardinia. 


their briefcases for lunch 


They will 


hundreds ef professional white- jeague and only on Wednesday 


collar workers 
split-shift plan. 
The state bar 


sia did the Axis planes venture 


association re- out to put on any sort of a show.! 


NAAF Blasts Axis 
For Record Week 


the 10,000-ton Italian cruiser, 


cruiser, "Gorizia” in the harbor 


"The show was as good as a 


employed on 4 over Sardinia and northern Tuni- box seat at Ebbets Field. Dem 


bums—we moidered them.” 
German attempts to rush fuel 


Allies Race Up 
Tunisian Coast; 
Near Enfidaville 


People Of Kairouan 
Sousse, Sfax Hail 
Arrival Of Troops 





| Axis-oceupied territory 


The Allies maintained clear air and supplies to Tunisia by trans- 
ar as tes Oe eee 1224 superiority as they continued their port planes have been very costly. 
wmd pa ale a4 t-ti ork Sweeps against enemy shipping, Of the 318 enemy planes destroyed 
™ ya pn ag They © i ths Mp transports and airdromes. At‘ the during the 14-day period ending 
on he anes nag = Mt ‘wt Same time, P-39’s, Spitfires, Hurri- April 11, the NAAF has shot down 
re owed Hy “ ae yg jor Canes and even A-20's were active almost 100 JU-52's. 

Seen UP re The Sere, in strafing retreating German col-| Against these JU-52's, the P-38's 
Chamber of Commerce. The Screen pinns and supply forces. 
aged 7 — oor — Pw night came, the Bisleys and Well- cesses. On April 11, a formation of 
or rotation at the rate o biem '28tons picked up where the fight- P-38's encountered a large group 
| daily, but the rotation problem 6 'nianes left off. of transports and shot down .20. 
has not been fully worked out yet.|" tm the campaign to date, the Several crash landed in the sea 


When have registered spectacular suc-| 


war-time industries. The 





Sgt. A. W. Ac- 


(Editor’s note: 1 
land, a photographer with the 


British 8th Army, was the jirst 
man of Gen. Montgomery's forces 
to shake hands with the Ameri- 
cans in their historic juncture on 
the Gabes-Gajfsa road last week. 
It was Sgt. Acland who was ad- 
dressed by Sgt. Randall, of State 
Center, Iowa, with the affection-. 
ate: "Hello, you bloody Limey!” 
Here the British sergeant tells 
about his army, now fighting side 
by side with American forces in 
the push to Tunis and the sea.) 


By Sgt. A. W. ACLAND 
(Special to The Stars and Stripes) 


Like the American Army, the 
British 8th Army has been saying 
to itself for many weeks: .”I hope 
we meet up with the Americans 
any time now.” We were all won- 
dering what you were like as 
fighting men. But now that we’ve 
met and seen you, we're feeling 
at the peak. Maybe we ought to 
confess, too, that we looked for- 
ward to getting away from our 
bloody ration cigarettes and. smok- 
ing a packet of American cigar- 
ettes for a change, and perhaps 4 





tion 
April 24. This change is made for 
mechanical reasons. . 





chance to see some American ma- 


calls for white-collar workers to| 
‘spend four hours every evening in 
(Continued on Page 16) 


| Split-shifts are not new in wal'sircraft of the NAAF and anti-'in attempts to escape the Light- 
production efforts. They have been aircraft guns have shot down 1,253 nings. 

tried before with success in other Axis planes. Our losses have been | 
plan 498 planes. 


The crowning achievement of 
the week was scored by a group 
of Flying Fortresses which sank 





On The Eighth rim 








gazines with plenty of silk stock- 
ings in them. 

There was a rumor a while hack 
—and rumors don’t spread very 
rapidly in our army—that the 8th 
Army wouldn’t be first to Tripoli, 
but that the Americans would get 
there ahead of us. We heard that 
rumor at Benghazi. and it made 
us want to move more quickly. 
When we got to Gabes, we could 
hear you chaps on the radio for 
the first time, but we couldn't un- 
derstand you because you were in 
code. But we knew you weren’t so 
far away. 

One thing that worried us was 
a rumor that the Germans had 
captured a few of your Sherman 
tanks, and we were afraid that 
when we met, we'd be shooting 
up each other. That would have 
been too bad, because both your 
tanks and ours have the same 
caliber guns and neither of us 
could outshoot the other. 

Well, we’ve met now, and from 
now on, we're going to work to- 
gether like brothers. There really 
isn’t much difference between you 
Yanks and us Tommies. We're an 
old warhorse, and you’re a young 





one, One of the first things we 





This action was described by 2nd 
Lt. Marion Moore, of. Rock Hill, 
S. C., who shot down three JU-52's: 

"I didn’t even have to shoot one 

(Continued on Page 16) 





ALLIED FORCE HEADQUAR- 
TERS, April 15—The Allied armies 
pushed ahead fast in Tunisia this 
past weekeand in double time cap- 


|tured the important cities of Sfax, 


Kairouan and Sousse. 

in Tu- 
nisia has now been whittled down 
to about one-third of what it was 


, before the British 8th Army and 


the Amerigan 2nd Corps, aided by 
elements of the French Desert 
|Camel Corps, a their squeeze 
play on German-Italian forces in 
southern Tunisia some three weeks 
ago. 

| What were yesterday front-line 
‘towns in Tunisia were pushed far 
to the rear as the triumphant 
Allied armies swept northward and 
eastward in pursuit of the rapidly 
withdrawing enemy. The French 
pepulations of Sfax and Souss? 
went delirious with joy as they 
greeted, with upraised fingers 
|forming the ”"V” for Victory signs, 
|the advancing Allies. The French 
'tricolor, symbol of the liberty and 
‘equality of the Republic, again flew 
over a good two-thirds of the Tu- 
nisian coastline. 

| As this edition of The Stars and 
Strines went to vress the situation 
in Tunisia could be summarized 


the "Trieste,” and badly damaged the j>riefly as follows: 


| 1, The 8th Army had advanced 


a road and railroad junction and 


X€S heaviest punishment to date to| S-Sgt. Edward J. Czekanski, of important air base. Repeated radio 


that Enfidaviile had 


these been cartured proved to be false. 


| 2. French forces composed of Al- 
gerian and Moroccan trialleurs and 
Moroccan Goums, having advanced 
along the ridge of mountains west 
of Kairouan and north of Sbeitla, 
have reached and passed Kara- 
choum, At last reports they cap- 
tured an important feature 12 
miles to the northeast of this town. 
| 3. The British Ist Army in the 
Medjez-el-Bab sector has staged 
(Continucd on Page 16) 


Dictators Meet: 
Scare Nobody 








| LONDON—Times do change. 
When Adolf Hitler and Benito 
Mussolini used to hold famous 


conferences at the Brenner Pass, 
Europe trembled in fear and the 
world waited anxiously for the 
next move into some unsuspect- 
ing, ill-prepared country. 

Last week Der Fuehrer and I 
Duce met again, this time some- 
serhere in Germany, but practical)’ 
nobody cared. In fact, the United 
wwauuons ratner enjoyed the uc- 
fensive tone of the latest meet- 





noticed was the fresh complexion | 
of most of the Americans. We’ve| 
been baked and dried in the sun 
so long most of us look like Arabs. 

Our army has gone through 
practically everything. Many times 
we've been rationed with half a 
mug of water a day for weeks, and 
that’s been salty. The more you 
Grank, the more you wanted. For 
a long time we drank chlorinated 
water or water repurified from 
wells poisoned by the Italians with 
fish oil. When we hadn't time to 
drain the wells and scrub them 
out, we did with what water could 
be brought up from the rear. 

On the rare occasions when we 
had water to spare, we'd strip in 
the boiling sun and-pour the wa- 
ter over us from the petrol tins, 
very, very carefully. 

Maybe because of the hard life, 
illness among our men has been 
scarce. The only thing that does 
bother us are sand sores, which 
nobody seems to know much about, 
either what they come from or 
how to cure them. They’re damn 
painful, too. We usually scrub 
them out with a brush, put on a 
salt dressing, and then just wait 


ng. 

Hitler brought with him to this 
meeting Reichmarshal Hermann 
Goering, the head of the Wehr- 
macht, Marshall von Keitl; the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Navy, 
Grand Admiral Doenitz; Gen. 
Keibler chief of staff of Der 
Fuehrer’s GHQ, and Foreign Min- 
ister Jochim von Ribbontrop. 

In Il Duce’s entourage were the 
Chief of the Italian Staff, Gen. 
Ambrosio, Foreign Secretary Gen. 
Bastianini, several high ranking 
staff officers and the Ambassador 
to Berlin. 

Dispatches from neutral Switzer- 
land and Sweden agreed that over 
the meeting hung the ominous 
shadow of the Allied invasion 
threat to the-continent. Where 
the Axis partners usually con- 
ferred for a few hours, this meet- 
ing lasted for four full days. 


When the meeting had con- 
cluded, .DNB, the official German 
news agency, announced that the 
talks had dealt with the "general 
political situation,”’ as well as with 
"all the problems of the war.” Na- 
turally Der Fuehrer and Il Duce 
were said to have "fully agreed” 





(Continued on Page 15) 
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Jerry Prisoners 


Dubbed Bums 
By Dodger Fan 


Sgt. Michael J. Grilli, of Brook- 
lyn, used to call the Dodgers "dem 
bums.” But now he refers to some 
German soldiers he took prisoner 
recently by that title. 

Set. Grilli was part of a motor 
convoy moving up toward the 
front to join the rest of his squad- 
ron, which had moved by air. Sud- 
denly the convoy was halted in a 
small village and an M. P. came 
running down the road, shouting 
to all those in the vehicles to get 
their guns and tommy guns and 
pistols ready. 

The. night before, they said, 
some German prisoners jumped 
off a train in the vicinity of the 
village and hid in the surround- 
ing country. 

Sgt. Grilli loaded up his tommy- 
gun and with other memoers of 
the convoy fanned out on the 
sides of the road. He walked down 
a field in the middle of which a 
dry creek bed made a long gully. 
There were several bushes in the 
gulley. And behind the bushes 
were strange figures looking across 
at a group of Yanks and some 
French soldiers on the other side 
of the gulley. They didn’t see Sgt. 
Grilli, but they soon heard him, 
and ducked as tommy gun lead 
headed for them. 

The ex-prisoners then jumped 
up with their hands in the air, 
and immediately became prisoners 
again. Sgt. Grilli yelled to other 
members of the party and up came 
Lt. Norman H. B. Helfin of Sa- 
vannah, Ga.; Cpl. William J. 
Reilly, Jr.. of Cambridge. Mass.; 
Cpl. Jack Kantrowitz, of Brooklyn, 
and Lt. K. H. F. Coffey, of Salem, 
Ore. And soon the prisoners, mem- 
bers of the German tank corps, 
were once again in the hands of 
the military police. 


Sign Language 
Leads To Axis 


WITH AMERICAN FORCES AT 
EL GUETTAR—Ist Lt. Casmir 
Lenard, of Chicago, doesn’t ask 
anybody to do anything that ne 
won't do. 

Some French forces were sched- 
uled to make a reconnaissance in 
force south of Djebel Berda, on 
the road which comes up to Gafsa 
from the south. The whole tactic 
was necessary to take some of the 
pressure off El Guettar. 

The French were new at that 
position, just weren't sure what 
the score was, so Lenard led the 
whole patrol with a half dozen 
jeeps. The full patrol consisted of 
six tank destroyers, mounted with 
75’s and 16 latest-type tanks Af- 











ter leading them out to the no- 
man's-land, Leonard hopped out 
of his jeép, rapped on the leading 
tank door and pointed ott the 
different enemy positions He 
didn't know a word of Prench so 
he had to use the sign language 
which they fortunately understood. 


Patton Receives 
Turkish Generals 


SOMEWHERE ON THE TUNIS- 
IAN FRONT—A line of cars drew 
up in front of headquarters car- 
rying Gen. Saleh Oumertak, com- 
mander of the Turkish Army, and 
nine high ranking Turkish offi- 
cers. Suddenly there was a loud 
explosion caused by American sol- 
diers who were blowing land mines 
left by the retreating ‘Germans. 
Everybody became worried avout 
the safety of the visitors. 

A tall, bronzed officer leaned 
over the balcony, cupped his hands 
for amplification, and let the fa- 
mous high tenor voice cut loose. 

"It’s only a mine, he shouted 
reassuringly, “Forget it. Only a 
mine.” 

He waved to them in greeting 
and Rd waved - back. That was 
the Furkish officers’ introduction 
to the American field commander 
in southern Tunisia, Lt. Gen. 
George S. Patton Jr. 

The delegation, which has visi- 
ted Allied troops from Cairo to 
the Tunisian front, viewed parts 
of America’s First Infantry Divi- 
sion, 34th Infantry Division, Ninth 
Infantry Division and First Ar- 
mored Division in action. It was 
their first sight of the Yanks in 
battle and they seemed impressed. 





pa 





Germans Accept 


Arab Traitors 
For War Effort 


TUNISIAN FRONT — Jerry is 
now using Arab fighter platoons 
and corivicts 
bolster Tunisian defense lines and 
is sifting her politicial suspects 
from concentration camps in a 
desperate effort to solve the prob- 
lem of disappearing manpower, ac- 
cording to evidence picked up on 
the Tunisian front. 

Moroccans and Algerians, sent 
to Germany, by Petain as. fodder 
for the German labor machine, 
have turned up in Tunisia as part 
of an Italian infantry regiment. 

One captured company of the 
German Afrika Korps’ had three 
platoons of Arabs and one head- 
cuarters platoon of Germans. In 
charge of the Arabs were a Ger- 
man officer and two German ser- 
geants. 

The Arab Freikorjs; a brigade 
of. political and. civil convicts, 
fought beside the Germans in the 
north and in the Fondouk* sector. 
Prisoners have reported that the 
Nazis again and again have per- 
suaded local Caids, ‘native Arab 
chieftains, to round up hundreds 
of Arabs for military service. 

Many of the Arabs ‘have gone 
over the hill to aid the French in 
the best way they could. Those 
who have been captured, however, 
are considered 
turned over to the French for 
proper disposal, : 








It’s No Cinch G iving Weather 
Predictions Eight Days Ahead 


IN TUNISIA — S-Sgt. 


Homer | 
Beattie, of Antigo, Wis., is a wea-| barometers to measure air 
ther forecaster at the front and/sure, 
he says the boys in the weather | moisture, 


them from the States. They’ve got 


pres- 
hydrographs to tell about 
thermometers aon d 


from Germany to| 


traitors and are) 


Flashes From 





+ THE FRONT 





EVEN JERRY’S ARTILLERY SHELLS whizzing around a com- 
mand post of an infantry unit become of secondary interest when 
"Old Biocod and Guts” appears on the scene. . . “Old Blood and Guts,” 
lin case you didn’t know, is Lt. Gen. George S, Pation, Jr. ... He 
jcame up to pay his respects and compliments to this CP accompanied 
|by Maj. Gen. Terry Allen . .. As the twe, tall, spare figures ambled 
jalong, unmindful of the artillery fire, heads popped out of the fox- 
|holes .. "First time I saw him except in pictures,’ remarked Pvt. 
William Hazen, of Hancock, N. Y. "Bet he’s a real bruiser himself.” .. . 
It’s sure good to see him up at the front lines,” said Cpl. John W. 
| Davis, of Brooklyn, N, Y. "I hear he wants to get Rommel in one 
tank and him in another and have a go at it. If he ever does, I sure 
want to have some money down on him.” ... Shells continued to 
burst in the area as the two generals made their way to the dugout 
skelter to confer with Gen. Teddy Roosevelt ...”Old Blood and Guts” 
studied the batile scene for about an hour and then worked his way 
down the slope, poking jauntily at boulders with his silver-tipped cane 
presented to him by a friend .. . He wore an aviator’s leather jacket 
and carried his famous ivory-handled .45 revolver strapped to his 
waist. The shells might be popping but the Jerries couldn’t make 
"Old Blood and Guts” hurry. 

a oe 2 

WORDS OF PLACES and things at the front are sometimes very 
;confusing and you need a good sense of Arabic and French and a 
| steady hold on your English to get by at all ... Djebel, which means 
| ridge, is one of those words, and you bump into it on every map be- 
cause the battles of these weeks are being fought on the ridge.... . 
Another word to remember is “oued.” Some people refer to oucds as 
“wadis,” which is just another name for a dried river bed. But wadi, 
says the expert, is a dried river bed in the deserts of Egypt, while 
oued is what you'll find in Tunisia . .. Another word that often. crops 
up on the front in place names is souk.” Souk means "market place,” 
if you remember your Arabic ... and such towns as Souk-Ahras and 
Souk-el-Arba were originally centers where the Arabs brought their 
groceries for swapping on market day each week. ’Sidi” means “lord” 
or "saint” in Arabic: 

oo oo se 


"NOBODY LIKES PATROLING exactly,” said ist Lt. Carmele 
Falconieri, of New York City, who spends a quiet working day and 
night messing around in enemy territory doing what he was sent 
cut to do... He’s patrol leader of such hardy soldiers as Pvt. Nicholas 
De Pale of Philadelphia; Pfc. M. A... 'Teth, of Hastings, Pa.; Pfc. 
| Joseph Arborecn, of New York City, and Cpl. Royal Ramsey, whe 
j|comes from Philadelphia. . .. On a simple 12-hour night job, they 
| Just take their rifles—no helmets (they clank), no packs, no belts, no 
|'water, no food. On a longer job they, may burden themselves down 


|with a canteen and chocolate bar. 
oo ae 


ONE RECENT PATROL involved circling an Italian outpost and 








bureaus back home would never) enough other instruments in their towing up a few telephone poles with a diabolical instrument called 


believe what he goes through 


“In the States,” says 
“nobody ever expected more of us 


than a 24-hour forecast, which was | ating 


seldom more than 90 percent ac- 
curate. A 48-hour forecast, they 
used to say, was ridiculous.” 

On «the fighting fronts in Tu- 
nisia, it's a different story and 
Beattie likes to tell it, 

“They ask us for eight-day fore- 
casts and they don't expect us to 
make any mistakes. They use these 
forecasts to plan their operations. 
They want to know what the air 
will be like and how much mud 
they can expect on the ground be- 
fore they get ready to launch an 
offensive. We've got to give them 
the dope.” 

How front-line weather experts 
get the dope depends upon a lot 
of instruments they brought with 


Beattie, | 2 weather expert 





laboratory to confuse anybody but 


Then they put together hints 
from fellow weather-experts oper- 
in Spain. England and all 
over Africa, 0n a large scale map. 
They look at their instruments, 
call a huddle and then stick their 
necks out. 

What the Army expects them to 
find out includes such necessary 
data as cloud levels next Wednes- 
day, the expected height and 
amount of clouds next Friday, 
wind velocity, direction of winds, 
horizontal visibility, precipitation 
and icing level a week from next 
Tuesday 


Practically all the weather fore-|and their remains Jater hauled away .°. 


|the “necklace.” The poles were blown up at half hour intervals, and 
|meanwhile it was necessary to wait to report the results. The men 
waited breathlessly on: what they discovered to be freshly dug Italian 
jeraves ... During this episode. Pvt. De Pale, who once walked into 
‘an Italian chow-line, and left after destroying the place,_listened to 
| the boys at th outpost discuss, of all things, the supper they had 
jeaten. His report states that-one of the Italians said: "The food was 
food tonight.” His buddy answered: "Better than it’s been.” .. . Pvt. 
D. Pale, under orders of Lt. Falconieri, resisted the temptation’ to 
join the boys for dinner once again. 
> ee bod 
WHILE THE AREAS arovnd E] Guettar and Maknassy are get- 
jting their final mopping up and prisoners are coming out of the hills 
to meet the American troops left there for this spring housecleaning 
|job, the roads are still full of memories of crucial battles here . ;. 
|German tanks with svrune tracks and broken bogie whrels are 
henked on the shoulders of the Gebes-Gafsa road ... .There are 
black spots on the road where armored cars were burned to a crisp 
. One Jerry half-track. knocked 


casters operating in Tunisia were|out in March, is row weiehted down with stones and the boys are 


trained at the weather bureau 


l using it for anti-tank prensde practice fire . 
schoq in Chanute Field, Tll., where|is over. the rehearsal for future fiehtine begins .. . 


. . As soon as the fight 
And the town 


they took a three-month’s course|t’-at was front-line yesterday is rear line territory of the United 


in weather observation. 





TUNISIAN FOXHOLE DELUXE 
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(From TS-97-T-4390, Revised 1943, Supplemental leaflet 3bl): SUBJECT: Foxhole construction, des- 
ert warfare. The foxhole pictured above may be dug by one man in 30 minutes with equipment normally 
carried by the infantry soldier on the march: 1 spoon, M1910; 1 can. meat; 1 container, round, insulated; 
1 pickmattock; intrenching; 1 shovel, intrenching; ‘1 shovel, D-handled; 1 shovel, excavating, clam, M7. 

Excavating should be done late at night and all ‘spoil removed: should be carefully deposited within 


a. the 


foxhole before morning. Weather should be no deterrent. Periscope’ attachment, M1941-X, recom- 
mended for continual observation of enemy action by observer. platoon, periscope, M1941-X, may be 


screwed vertically into the ground and firmly secured. Conical cleavage hooks: are recommended. 

..-, During this operation, constant observation of the surrounding terrain must be maintained. While 
intrenchment pictured above will be practica] in..most. desert -areas, care should be taken to avoid 
natural springs in the construction of this foxhole. Should seepage result, employ the remover, drainage, 
water, compressor, vacuum-Operated, suction (Standard equipment for ref.: Cir. No. 17-475). 


Nations today. 
£- a> cil 

THE FRENCH SERGEANT got banged up when his truck over- 
turned on the road between Tebessa and Feriana ... He was taken 
to the hospital ... On the way, his baggage was lost. which fact he 
later reported to Al Fincke. American Red Cross field representative, 
who spends a riotous working cay keeping as much of the army 
happy as he possibly can . .. Al Fincke located the French sergeang’s 
missing baggaze with solemn magic end then asked. in what French 
he had on hand, if there was anything else he could do ... As an 
efterthought, the sergeant replied that he’d like very much to locate © 
his father, who was American and with whom he’d lost contact 
months back ... Al is now busy locating the sergeant’s father—a 
Major General in the United States Armv. It won't be hard. 

> 2 

NOT TOO FAR FROM THE FRONT is an aviation engineer unit 
. .. They are the guys who rol] those runways and patch them up 
after the bombing .. . This outfit, under the command of Capt: 
Lawrence E. Cook, does amazing things with gas cans ... They have 
a day room called the "100 Octane Club,” which is made mostly from 
gas containers, It is 72 feet long, 14 feet wide and 15 feet high. Ths 
club has a small stage and a game room with games of all kinds... 
And what do ycu think ——— a for gi More gas cans. : 


IT WAS THEIR HONEYMCON NIGHT and they’ll never forget 
it .. . This field artillery battelicn loaded with 105 mm. howitzers 
whose only previous contact with the enemy was with the "Reds” on 
maneuvers in the States, were in battle for the first time. The battalion 
C> was perched cn the side of a barren diebel at a 45 degree angle 
... Ahead of them on more commanding ground were the batteries, 
pouring it into the Germans ... Some of the unsteady bridegrooms 
have been kidded a bit since that night. but they don’t mind. For on 
that night, Pfc. Jemes Boyle. who used to work at Bill Green’s night- 
club in Pittsburgh, definitely had his shoes on when the first Stuka 
bomb. lanced. But when he came up out of his foxhole, his shoes 
were missing .. . Rank had nothing to do with the matter, Capt. 
Frederick A. Keves, one battery commander, put his eyeglasses in 
his shoes to protect them for the night. When the bomb landed he. 
jumped up. shoved his feet in his shoes and. dived for the foxhole. 
Capt. Keves, the boys say, is now using binoculars for steady vision 
; . Most proud of the boys that night was Lt. Robert Porter, of 
Warren, Pa., the overworked battalion ammo officer. "I never knew 
the boys could unload so much stuff in so little time,” he observes.. 
"And my guess is the = _ the ane didn’t know either.” 


GONE COLORED ARTILLERY MAN amuses his comrades every 
time he pulls the cord on his massive gun . .. When he gets ready’ 
to fire, he sings out: "Mistuh try, = your children again.” ~~ 


> . 

THEN THERE’S THE lonely Italian wandering around the oasis: 
east of El Guettar who came upon a Yank snoring blissfully in a‘ fox-: 
hole . . . The Eyetiz prodded the Yank and raised his hand in surrender: 
.. 4 The*Yank said.go away and promptly went back to sleep . . . The: 
Eyetie insisted he be captured. "Come back in an hour,” said the Yank- 
. «. He did but this time his brother was along but still the doughboy : 
was too tired to bother ... He s d to shoo them away, The Italians: 
bepan to shoot and holler .until a major came uv and took them inte. 
custody ... Then the doughboy returned to his foxhole and continued 





his snooze, 
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A WEEK OF WAR: 





Russians Confident 
Of Checking Nazis 


—_—— 


RAF Shellacks Spezia; 
German Radio Tries 
New Propaganda 





No major changes occured dur- 
ing the week along the entire Rus- 
sian front. It was too soon to tell 
whether the Wehrmacht was 
marking time for a new powerful 
onslaught or whether the initiative 
had passed into the hands of the 
Red Army. 

The growing feeling of confi- 
dence among the Russians was re- 
flected by Pravda, the Communist 
Party newspaper, which asserted 
that the Red Army is now capable 
of stopping-any new Nazi offen- 
Sive and can launch crushing of- 
fensives of its own. The paper de- 
clared the Nazi’s Ukraine offen- 
sive a general failure. 

Events of the past few weeks 
appeared to bear out Pravda’s 
statement. The German’s attempt 
to establish bridgeheads on the 
Russian: side of the Donets River 
have been beaten back time and 
time again and the Nazi position 
has barely been improved since 
they recaptured Kharkoy on 
March 15. _ 


NAZIS BLOCKED 
Efforts of the Nazi armies in 





Comedian W. C. Fields 
Pays Through Nose 


HOLLYWOOD — W. C.. Fields, 
who quaffs from a flask with a 
dry ice filter, was nicked for 8,000 
dollars in the California Supreme 
Court when the jury agreed that 
the bulbous-nosed film comedian 
plagiarized an ameteur gag writer’s 
snake story. 

The spectators 
laughs were not 
Fields revealed he finished . the 
eighth grade in only three years. 
This bit of information interested 
the court. 

"How do you explain your speedy 
education?” the judge inquired. 

"I skipped,” Fields replied with 
a straight face. 

Fields said later he would ap- 
peal the verdict. 





who came for 





intensification of U-boat warfare, 
Prime Minister Winston Church- 
ill told the House of Commons 
that the Allies were "more than 
holding their own” in the sub- 
marine warfare against Allied 
shipping. 

The Axis showed some signs of 
getting jittery about the prospects 
of an invasion. Following the con- 
ference of Hitler and Mussolini, the 
Rumanian Prime Minister, Ion 
Antonescu was summoned to Ber- 
lin for talks with the Fuehrer and 
Foreign Minister Joachim von Rib- 





the north, which the Soviets in- 
terpreted as aimed at re-establish- 
ing the blockade of Leningrad, 
were stopped along. the Volkhov 
River line, 80 miles southeast of 
the city. 

The Soviets have improved their 
position on the Smolensk front 
but there has been no substantial 
news from the sector for several 
weeks. Down in the Kuban area, 
the Germans admitted the Rus- 
sian troops, who had landed be- 
low the port of Novorossisk a 
month ago, were menacing the 
eastern outskirts.of that Black! 
Sea port. Another Red Army col- 
umn was approaching from the 
north along the Kuban River and 
was closing the vise of this large 
pincer thrust. 

Over Western Europe, the RAF 
bomber command maintained the 
pressure on the Axis from the air.! 
This time the Italian naval port | 
of Spezia on the Gulf of Genoa | 
was blasted by British four-engine | 
planes which travelled a total of 
1,300 miles to reach its objective. 
Spezia is below Genoa and the, 





| 





bentrop. . 
JERRY BUILDS MORALE 
Axis-controlled’ radios in 0oc- 


cupied Europe all last week have 
been flooded with stories of the 
great German fortifications along 
the Atlantic Coast. These latest 
morale-builders tell of a series of 
strongholds of reinforced concrete 
that are loaded with all types of 
weapons. 

Nazi propaganda has been tak- 
ing another tack these past few 
weeks. In calling for cooperation 
against the menace of the United 
Nations, the Germans are going 
all-out to enlist the sympathies of 
the people they have subjugated 
under their totalitarian rule. 

Copious crocodile tears were shed 
in broadcasts over the sufferings 
of the civilian population from 
RAF raids on Rotterdam, Antwerp 
and Paris. 

Nazi grieving over the plight of 

tterdam reached a new level of 

man hypocrisy. It was in 1940 
that the Luftwaffe attacked un- 
mercifully the Dutch port, which 
had been called an open city, and 


disappointed. |~ 


GENERA 





forces, 
in-Chief 
battle outside of Gabes. Gen. ”Ike” 


Monty's” ¢ 
not wearing 


LS MONTY 


SYMBOLIZING the long-awaited juncture of the British and American 
a@’s Gen. Bernard Law Montgomery and his Commander- 
Dwight D. Eisenhower talk 


late ”"Menty” on the recent, brilliant successes of the 8th Army. 
haracteristic informality is well illustrated, although he is 
his famous tank driver’s beret 


AND IKE 


ORE HS See 





over on the field of 


Eis¢nhower down to congratu- 





Thomas J 


WASHINGTON — A beautiful 
new memorial to Thomas Jeffer- 
son was dedicated here this week 
with a stirring speech before the 
momument by President Roosevelt. 
The 200th anniversary of Jeffer- 
son's birth on April 13 has been 
the occasion of _a nation-wide tri- 
bute to the chief framer of the 
Declaration cf Independence. 
"Today in the midst of a great 
war for freedom, we dedicate a 
shrine to freedom,” President Roo- 
sevelt said. "To Thomas Jeffer- 
son, apostle of freedom, we are 
paying a debt long overdue. Yet 
there are reasons for graéitude 
that this occasion falls within our 
time; for our generation of Ameri- 
cans can understand much in Jef- 
ferson’s life which intervening 
generations could not see well. 

"He faced the fact that men 
who will not fight for freedom 
can lose it. We too have faced 
that fact. 

"He lived in a world in which 
freedom of conscience and mind 
were battles still to be fought not 
principles already accepted. We 
too, have lived in such a world. 
"He loved peace and loved lib- 


Memorial Opened 


efferson 


tween them. We, too, have been 
compelled to make that choice. 


"Thomas Jefferson was a leader 
in the philosophy of government, 
in education, in arts. He believed, 
as we believe, in man. He believed, 
as we believe, that men were cap- 
able of running their own govern- 
ment and that no king or tyrant 


Brazil To Send 


Force Overseas 
For Combat Duty 


Further Plans Await 
Gen. Gomes’ Return 
From War Tour 





RIO DE JANEIRO — Brazil, 
which declared war on the Axis 
late last summer after German 
submarines had sunk a half dozen 
Brazilian coastwise vessels, is now 
planning to send an expeditionary 
force abroad. Heretofore it had 
been thought that Brazil’s contri- 
bution to the war would be con- 
fined to patrolling the South At- 
lantic and supplying air bases for 
the South Atlantic ferry route. 

Specific plans for the expedi- 
tionary force are awaiting the re- 
turn to this country of Gen. Ed- 
wardo Gomes, commander of the 
Brazilian Army, who has been 
making an extended tour of the 
North African theater. Great in- 
terest has been taken in Gen. 
Gomes’ trip, and especially in his 
visit to Spanish Morocco. 

It is thought that Brazil could 
at first contribute to the Allied 
pool of men at least one corps of 
well-trained, although not too 
well - equipped, soldiers. Another 
corps might be formed from the 
reserves. Brazil has almost 50,000,- 
000 inhabitants, although large sec- 
tions of her population are of re- 
cent German and Italian ances- 
tory, and of doubtful patriotism. 
Nor would Brazil's large popila- 
tion be likely to make suitable 
soldiers for a mechanized war. 

Other Latin-American nations 
may also soon make their con- 
tributions to the United Nation's 





or dictator can govern for them 
as well as they can govern for 
themselves. ' 

"He believed, as we believe, in! 
certain inalienable rights. He 
fought for them, as we fight for 
them. He proved that the seem- 
ing eclipse of liberty can well be- 
come the dawn of more liberty. 
Those who fight the tyranny of 
our own time will come to learn 
that old lesson. 

"The words which we have chos- 
en for this memorial speak Jef- 
ferson’s noblest, not _ gentlest, 
meaning; we are proud,indeed, to 
understand and share it.” 


Manpower pool. Last week Lom- 
bardo Toledano, head of Mexico's 
strong labor union federation, 
came out for sending a Mexican 
expeditionary force abroad to 
fight the Axis. The Mexican Gov- 
ernment is believed to look. with 
favor on the idea. 


British Shoulder 


Increased Taxes 














The words inscribéd above the) 
Jefferson memorial to which the! 
President referred are: 

"IT have sworn upon the altar of | 
God eternal hostility against every | 





erty yet no more than one occa- 


form of tyranny over the mind of 


site of large submarine and war-|caused the death of more than 
ship works. The raid was consid-'| 25,000 civilians in a single bom- 


Sion he was forced to choose be-'.man.” 


LONDON--The British people, 
whe were receiving good news all 
this week about the victories of 
the Allies and the 8th Army. also 
received philosophically a little 
bad news about taxes. 


In contrast, to Prime Minister 





ered successful. bardnient. 

To the south, Vice-President 
ESSEN BADLY HIT |}Henry Agard Wallace's tour 
The pulverizing results of th€|through the Latin American re- 
RAF raids over Germany was! publics continues to be a succession 
particularly noticeable in Essen, of triumphs. When he arrived in 
home of the Krupp munition|Cuzco, Peru, thousands lined the 
works. Latest reconnaissance pic-;foad and showered him with flow- 
tures of the huge devastation re-|ers as he drove to the town hall. 
veal that work there for the past|/He became an honorary member 
four weeks has been practically at Of the University of Cuzco and 
a standstill. Hundreds of factory; was guest of honor at a tremen- 

chimneys show no trace of smoke | dous reception which followed. 
coming from them and work ap-| 206, Brine visit of the pooular 
pears to be simost entirely inac Mr. Wallace was another refresh- 
ing manifestation of the growing 


tive. 
While Axis sources jubilantly|qemocratic unit of the South 
American republics. 


interpreted the presence of the 

German Admiral Doenitz at the ere 

talks between Adolf Hitler and . : . 
Biddle Receives 


Benito Mussolini as a sign of the 


Roller Skating 





t 


U. S. Women’s Land 


Hall has been made boss of the 
United States 


Army Organized 


WASHINGTON — Miss Florenee 


Winston Churchill's beaming pro- 
nouncements of the successes in the 
Tunisian campaign, Sir Kingsley 
Wood, Chancellor of the Exellequer, 
| solemly brought into the House of 
; Commons the little red satchelcase 
| Which has been used in this cere- 


Four Cons Fail 





Women’s. Land 


Alcatraz Break 


mony since William Gladstone's 
time, and dragged out the figures 





ly forth and till the soil. 


year in the land army. 


Army and on her shoulders falls) SAN FRANCISCO—James 


about 300,000 women ready to sal-|this week said that of the four | 
| prisoners who attempted to break 


The women's army formed to out of Alcatraz prison this week, | 


ithree are believed to be shot to} 
a ele na ea So ee) death or drowned and the fourth | 
in on jobs when male agricult 
workers are drafted. The women 
will be classified in three ways, to 
according to Miss Hall: 


ural | Was captuyed by officers in a) 
prison launch. 
| Alcatraz, known as "The Rock” | 
the underworld, is considered | 
escape-proof. 
Floyd Hamilton, one-time Public) 
Enemy No. One, and three other | 
jconvicts made a sensational at- | 
| tempt yesterday to escape the Fed- | 


1. Those who will sign up for one 


2. Those who will work just for 
he harvesting season. 


‘ V.| on Britain's new tremendous bud- 
the responsibility of handling Bennet, Federal Prison Director, | get and record taxes. 


England's budget has reached 
the astronomical figures of 20,500,- 
000 dollars. The British, who are 
now paying 50 cents on every dol- 
lar in income taxes, learned that 
luxury taxes have increased 100 per 
cent. Cigarettes, now 40 cents a 
pack, will cost 48 cents a pack and 


| beer will be 25 cents a pint. The 


lid is on luxury buying for the pur- 
pose of diverting more money to 
war savings. 

To the Britisher tin the fourth 


NEW YORK—Justice James T. 


Freedom Award 


3. Those who will work on week- 


jeral Prison at Alcatraz in a vain| year of the war, the information 


Hallinan, Queen’s Supreme Court, e 


upheld the children’s right to rol-| NEW YORK—The Italian-Amer- 








nds in their spare time. 
The women will be assigned to; 





ler skate in the streets, claiming it | ican Labor Council this week pre- 
was the duty of automobile drivers ' sented its annual Four Freedoms 


to avoid them. The judge approved |Award to Attorney General Fran- | train 
a 3,000 dollar damages award case, |cis Biddle in recognition of his throu 


wherein 15-year-old Herbert Rzith act in removing Italian-born resi- 


at agricultural 


id 


ghout the counfry this spring. jman, 


ash for liberty. | that the recent offensives have 
After slugging two guards, the boosted the daily cost of the war 


the extension service or the De- four notorious criminals jumped! from 20 million to 60 million dol- 
partment of Agriculture and will into the bay but their efforts end-| lars was received with the know- 
colleges ed in disaster. Only Harold Bor- ledge that it was well worth it. 


Pittsburgh -kidnapper and} Even Sir Kingsley was happy. 
k robber, was caught trying tO) Much to his surprise, he received 


was knocked down, receiving 4} 
broken leg, while skating in the 
street. 


Season’s Best 

NEW YORK—The Drama Crit-) 
fc’s Circle, meeting on the bicen- 
tennial of Jefferson’s birthday, 
chose Sgt. Sidney Kingsley’s play, 
"The Patriots,’ the best American 
play of the 1942-1943 season. ”The 
Patriots” deals with Jefferson's 
life. Final choice was made on the 
seventh ballot wherein 13 critics 
voted for "The Patriots,” four 
voted for "The Skin of Our Teeth” 


by U. S. A. A. F. Capt. Thornton Labor 


Wilder and one cast his ballot for 


dents of the United States from | 
the classification of "enemy ali- 
ens.” In accepting the award Mr. 
Biddle said: 

"You are expressing your grati- 
tude not to me as an individual 
but as an Attorney General of the 
United States carrying out the ma- 
ture policy of a great country, 
which, amidst a war with the 
Kingdom of Italy, was wise and 
clear-sighted enough to recognize 
the truth that Italians on these 
shores owe their first loyalty and 
love to the land where they have 
chosen to live. 

"You represent not alone the 
members of the Italian-American 
Council but all Italians of 


Ship Building Pace 
Maintained - - Knox 





INDIANAPOLIS — Secretary of 
the Navy Frank Knox announced 
this week in a speech to Indiana 
citizens who are buying bonds to 
|replace the cruiser Vincennes 
sunk in the Solomons that the 
United States will launch this year 
as many new warships as were 
afloat at the end of last year. 

Knox recalled that the original 
Vincennes was the first American 
warship ever to enter a Japanese 
harbor and added that “her suc- 


swim ashore, James Dorman, serv-| only congratulations from all sides 
a Rn. 3 years {for robbery, Was’ on the budget he framed. What- 
‘ | ever criticisms were made were 
| Hamilton and Fred Hunter, gun- 7 

men pals of the notorious Alvin leveled at only special points. 
|Karpis, are still missing but au- 1 
thorities said they had probably 


arowned in the strong rip tide. 
ey ge BOSTON — Barnett Welansky, 
’Early Birds’ First 'owner of the Coconut Grove night 
DALLAS, Texas—After 13 con- club where 490 persons died last 
tinuous years of daily seven AM Thanksgiving weekend, was found 
broadcasts, the Early Bird radio guilty this week of manslaughter 
program on station WFAA, cele- on 18 counts by a jury which de- 
brated its 14th birthday. More liberated for seven hours. James 
than 1,000 witnessed the ceremony,, Welansky, his brother and acting 
which was an anniversary broad-,manager on the night of the fire, 
cast including all the regulars:| was acquitted, as was Jacob Gold<- 
Jimmy Jefferies as master of fine, the club’s wine steward, Dur~ 





Guilty On 19 Counts 





our country and all Americans of 
Italian descent. You bear their 
universal gratitude through me to 
the American men and women who 
make up our country, a country 


pg Ne Sh ger an act of jus- 
has said that these 600,000 


Irving Berlin’s "This is the Army.” 
The citation for Sgt. y's 
play commended the "dignity of 
the material, its thoughtful pro- 
Jection of a great American theme 
and its driving final effort on the 








Italians are, in fact, a part of us.” 





cessor will not be the last.” The 
U. S. 67 billion dollar naval ex- 


pansion 
said, will Ww 
ful new combat ships and ‘deadly 
planes to already stocked 


‘ing the orchestra, the Cass County 
Kids, the Taylor Maids, Norvell 
each week power~ . Special guests of honor 
were the 48 persons who said they 


* 
an ar- 





ceremonies, Wilbur Ard conduct-| ing the trial the prosecutor 

to prove that the club had cire 
cumvented the city’s fire laws 
having too few °exi 
much ble 


broadcasts) left around and used as 
tion, 


ts and 
material‘ wae 
decorey 
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Chicago Returns 
Kelly Machine 
By Large Vote 


CHICAGO—Mayor Edward Kel- 





| U.S. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


GEARS FOR. WAR EFFORT 





ly has been re-elected for another | 
two-year term at City Hall, thus! 
establishing a record in local poli-| 





ticial history. If he serves out this 
term, he will have been Mayor for 
14 years. 

Kelly ran away with the elec- 
tion, and his opponent, a compara- 
tive unknown, scarcely had a 
chance. The Mayor won by 115,- 
000 votes, his strong Democratic 
machine voting for him in a sol- 
id block. His opponent was George 
B. McKibben, an attorney. 

The Kelly-Nash machine of 
Chicago has long controlled Illin- 
ois politics and has for at least 
three Presidential elections helped 
to deliver the votes for the Roo- 
sevelt Administration. During that 
time Illinois has been safely in 
the Democratic column at least 
once every four years and usually 
in Congressional elections every 
two years. 

The Kelly regime at City Hall 
has often been lampooned and at 
least once investigated. At one 
time it was thought that Mayor 
Kelly might be forced to resign 
just as New York’s Jimmy Walker 
left City Hall in New York, but 
Mayor Kelly rode the storm out. 

The Roosevelt Administration 
has often been accused of playing 
ball with political machines which 
fed on graft, and usually No. 1 
on this list was the Kelly machine. 
At the same time the Mayor was 
re-elected, his entire municipal 
slate, including city clerks, city 
justices and eity treasurers, was 
returned to office. 








making America the 





GIANT GEARS LIKE THESE play only a small part in all-out efforts 
of U. 8S. industry to supply the needs of the United Nations. The 
head, hands and heart of a nation of 130 million people are what is 


Nemesis of the Axis, 





FATHER OF THE M1... 





John C. Garand’s Dream Of Rapid-Fire 
Rifle Comes To Life In Two Decades 





SPRINGFIELD, Mass. — On the 
payrol. of the goverhment+o\, I! 
Springfield armory he’s listed as 
ehief ordnance designer and assis- 
tant works manager. Actually, he’s 
the quiet, unassuming father of the 
army’s deadly Ml, the semi-auto- 
matic rifle currently raking the 
Axis on a half dozen fronts where 
American boys are fighting. 

For John C. Garand, its inven- 
tor, still. reports for work every 
morning around 8 o'clock. Tne 
fame that his weapon brought ap- 
parently holds small interest for 
the shy, bespectacled Garand. He 
refuses to consider himself as any- 
thing but an average American cit- 
izen of middle age doing his bit in 
the war effort. 

Nor would he consider quitting 
his job. Since 1917, when Garand 
first began working for the gov- 
ernment as a gun designer, he has 
turned out and developed one 
machine gun, two machine rifles 
end three semi-automatic rifles for 
the army, in addition to setting up 
many of the machines used in 
their manufacture. He is complete- 
ly wrapped up in his work, and is 
just as ready now to pore over 
plans for new gun designs with 
respectful ordnance officers as he 
is eager to figure out ways and 
means for speeding the production 
of army rifles. 

YOUTHFUL HOBEY 

Garand’s preoccupation with 
rifles began when he was 11 years 
old and the members of a rifle 
club used the Garand New England 
homestead as a gun rack between 
shoots at their nearby range. 

AS a young man, employed by a 
New York tool making firm, Gar- 
and amused himself at shooting 
galleries along Broadway and 6th 
Avenue. Then he joined the Na- 
tional Guard. It was while drilling 
with this group that he heard of 
the army’s search for better mach- 
ine guns. , 

That was when he decided to try 
his hand at putting into concrete 
form several ideas on gun design 
that had been stirring in his mind. 
Although his designs failed tu cre- 
ate much excitement in military 
circles, the army did become in- 
terested in the youthful inventor 
and put him to work in Washing- 
ton. 





PERFECTS Ml 
The birth of today’s Ml was a 
slow and painful process. He began 
detailing plans for a semi-auto- 
matic rifle way back in 1920, but 
it wasn’t until 1933 that he built 
the first model. And it wasn’t un- 





til 1936 that the army put its seal 
of approval on the Garand. 

It fit the army’s specifications 
exactly. From the original 14 pound 


rifle, the accepted Garand was 
whittled to a little more than 
eight pounds. It was simply made. 
It had firing rapidity and could 
propel a bullet more than a half 
mile, effectively. 

In comparison to the ‘03, with 
its hand-operated bolt and then 
considered the best military riile 
made, the Ml was something from 
a novel of the future by H. G, 
Wells. Handled by an expert, the 
Ml could fire more than 100 
rounds a minute, five times the 
number of rounds fired by the 
heavier rifle in the same timé. 
But even the average rifleman 
could shoot about 30 rounds a 
minute—and take aim on each. 

Garand himself never refers to 
his gun by his own name and is 
inclined to shy away if he hears 
anyone call it a Garand, He pre- 
fers the Ml designation, the army 
abbreviation for Model No. 1, 
meaning the first model of a type 
gun to be accepted by the army. 


STORMY HISTORY 


Until the battle of Bataan, the 
Mi was the center of one of the 
most bitter controversies in the 
world of gun makers and army 
ordnance experts. 

Many fireinen thought the Ml 
too camplicated for the rank: and 
file soldier; others declared it over- 
heated in its rapid fire. It was in- 
accurate; the barrel buckled; it 
became fouled with carbon—all 
these accusations were leveled at 
the high-powered rifle. 

Even the National Rifle Associa- 
tion became involved. Its monthly 
publication scored the army for 
making a "grave mistake’ in a- 
dopting the Garand mode! as 
standard equipment above other 
makes. Army Ordnance, however, 
refused to budge 

BAPTISM BY FIRE 

The rifle had been baptized by 
regular infantrymen in a dozen 
army camps and posts throughout 
the nation. It was buried in mud 
for eight hours and then fired. It 
worked fine. It was soaked in 
water, dragged through sand, tested 
on the range. And with each test, 
Garand himself made minor im- 
provements until he evolved the 
present model. 

The Ml has 73 parts, some 35 
fewer than the '03; it holds a clip 
of eight cartridges as against the 
03's five and it doesn’t kick as 
hard. Garand likes to demonstrate 
its simplicity to the doubtful by 
taking it apart with a .30 calibre 
shell. j 

Only a few years ago, the 55- 
year old Garand relinquished all 
commercial and foreign rights to 
his rifle, turning them over to the 
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In This Date Bureau 
Girls Say ‘Oh! No!’ 


‘ - 

Peggy Keshler is a clerk in| 
Washington who got the bright) 
idea that she and 79 other work-| 
ers couldn’t get dates alone, the) 
next best thing would be to share} 
a guy. They formed a club and! 
called it "Eight Girls For Every) 
Man Club,” but ran into a prob- 
lem when GI's were being shared. 

The soldiers invariably discard- 
ed the other seven and stuck with 
one girl, which caused trovble. 
By-law No. 2 was immediately | 
passed at a meeting. It stipulates; 
that if visiting servicemen want) 
to see a girl alone, she must say,| 
"Oh! No. I’m not supposed to!” 


Black Markets 
In Meat Selling | 
Face Prosecution 


NEW YORK—"It’s the hottest | 
No. 1 problem I’ve been plumped 
into,” said Food Administrator 
Chester C. Davis, as he told Con- 
gress that he was determined to 
stamp out raging black markets in 
the meat industry. 

Speaking before a Congressional 
committee investigating the plight 
of small business, Davis said that 
he intended to break the back of 
illegal meat sellers even if he had 
to clamp a ceiling on _ livestock- 
selling prices. This wouki be hit- 
ting the industry at the source in- 
stead of through its various mid- 
Glemen. The consumer public 
would not be affected one way or 
the other, since retail prices of 
meat would remain at the same 
level, but the cattle raisers would 
probably have to sell at lower 
prices. 


























government, although the royalties 
would undoubtedly have made him | 
a millionaire. 

Garand says his 6,000 dollars a 
year which he earns as a civilian 


at the armory is plenty for his 
needs. The biggest reward for his 
work comes from reports of the | 
rifle’s performance at the war | 
fronts. 

He liked the remark of an in- 
fantryman in Africa transmitted to 
him by the War Department. 

"When Jerry starts pouring at 
you fast, you're damn glad to have 
a rifle to shoot back at ’em just 
as fast as they come up.” 

"And it is a pretty good gun, too, 
I guess,” Garand says thought- 


fully. 
Women In War 


WASHINGTON — Secretary of 
the Interior Harold L. Ickes told 
the Institute of Women’s Profes- 
sional Relations that women’s par- 
ticipation in war industry was not 
only helping win the war but); 
"constitutes a major social-eco-| 
nomic revolution.” 

The secretary’s address was en- 
titled "Mrs. Atlas.” Taking a long- 
range viewpoint on. the war, Mr. 
Ickes said that women will emerge 
from the war toughened "mental- 
ly and spiritually as well as emo- 
tionally.” 


Wrench In Works 


ASPINWALL, Pa.—Three-year- 
old Kathleen Gannon tossed a 
menkey wrench inte the werks— 
her own. When a three-inch toy 
wrench disappeared from the 
household, her parents questioned 
her. Finally she confessed that 
she’d swallowed it. She under-went 
an operation for the removal of 
the gadget. 











Noncoms Invited 


. WASHINGTON—Robert P. Pat- 
terson, Undersecretary of War, an- 
nounced that the army has ac- 
cepted the invitation extended by 
the CIO Automobile Workers to 
have 80 non-commissioned officers 
come Detroit at the union’s ex- 
pense. e purpose of the visit 
will be to inspect the war factor- 
ies and to meet war workers on 
their own ground. These same 
noncoms guided 270. representa- 
tives in a tour of their camp at 
Atterbury, Ind., in a visit to show 
them what army life is really 
like. The invitation was extended 
because it would further strength- 
en the bonds between army men 





jbecome the District Court of the 


lrecently indicted seven 
employee of the War Department | 
lindictment aceused the group of 


; first canteen for lonely war work- 
} ers got off to a good start when 


\jof Agriculture. Women from cities | 


To show how much of a prob- 
lem’ the black market in meat has 


Eastern Distriet of New York City 

corpora- 
tions and 11 individuals guilty of 
selling meat without authority. The 


supplying black market meat to 
retailers in New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut and Pennsylvania 


Capital Canteen 
WASHINGTON — The capital's 


over 1,000 Texans squeezed them- 
selves into the interior cafeteria 
for an evening’s companionship 
and entertainment. The canteen 
biweekly meetings are sponsored 
by state sgcieties to accomodate 
the thousands of girls away from 
home as well as the numerous sol- 
diers on leave. 


Land Army 
WASHINGTON—A Land Army 
has been created to meet the labor 
shortage on farms by the Dept. 





and towns—360,000 in all—will be 
placed on farms for week-end 
work, seasonal work and year- 
round labor. A special uniform is 
being designed for the women 
members of this new army; but as 
yet, no alphabetical nickname has 
been adopted. 





Chicago Center 

CHICAGO—When Pvt. Ludwig 
Fuchsel of New Jersey entered the 
local servicemen’s center No. 2, 
Mayor Edward J. Kelly stopped 
Ludwig and asked him what his 
name was. Ludwig replied, "You've 
got the wrong man, I haven’t done 
anything.” 

”"Yes you have,” replied the Ma- 
yor, "you're the 5,000,000th visi- 
tor in the center.” Kelly than pre- 
sented him with a watch and in- 
troduced him to Kate Smith. Lud- 
wig greeted her with a mellow 
“Hello Everybody.” 





More Pay 


DULUTH, Minn.—The county 
board of education. ntnazéimously 
approved pay raises, amounting to 
16,000 dollars, for 160 school teach- 
ers. Superintendent of county 
schools Arthur E. Strand, said: 
"Teachers are being attracted by 
positions elsewhere and the rural 
education system is the loser. We 
know we've got to pay more money 
or give them up.” The raise for 











each teacher amounts to ten dol- 











and those on the production front. 


lars monthly, 


‘Hold Line’ Order 
Halts Wage Rises 


WASHINGTON—With the dan- 
ger of inflation staring the coun- 
try im*“its face, President Roose- 
velt this week signed a "hold-that 
line” order which bars all wage and 
price increases. The new order was 
| issued under the President's gen- 
eral war powers which allows him 
to adjust commodity prices as well 
as to reduce "’prices which are al- 
ready excessively high, unfair or 
inequitable.” 

The order prohibits any wage in- 
creases beyond the present wage 
formula except where a raise is 
| clearly necessary to correct low 
| standards of living. Increased pay 
| along with promotion is permitted 
| only when the wage rises will not 
| affect the general level of product- 
tion costs and will not cause price 
increases or forestall price reduc- 
tions. All firms are prohibited frons 
hiring new employees except under 
regulations issued by the chairman 
of the War Manpower Commission, 

CONGRESS MUST ACT 

Local rate-making bodies were 
urged to adhere to the same line 
of strict control and to disapprove 
all transportation rate increases, 
The President warned that stabile 
ization could not be effected "sole- 
ly by wage-price ceilings or eves 
by rationing.” To complete the 
job, he declared that Congress 
must act to reduce and hold ig 
check excess purchasing power. 

In a press conference last week, 
the President’ warned that his ene 
tire anti-inflation program centere 
ed on the control of wages, food 
prices, food distribution and on the 
prevention of increased purchasing 
power by means of taxation and 
tavings. 

James F. Byrnes, right-han@ 
man to the Chief Executive an@ 
in charge .of the anti-inflatiog 
drive, said he hoped the OP& 
would "roll back” prices in a num- 
ber of instances, Regulations were 
already being prepared to control 
retail prices on fruits, fish, wheat, 
cotton and. nearly every othe? 
commodity. 

"FOUR-LEGGED STOOL” 

In line with the President's or- 
der, the Manpower Commission be- 
gan preparing a program which 
would forbid workers from taking 
new higher paid jobs unless they 
were promoted. In other words, the 
increases will either come through 
promotion or to correct an ab- 
normally low salary. Few such sal- 
aries now exist. 

The President compared his 
stablization program to a four- 
legged stool: food prices would be 
one leg, wages another, rationing 
a third, and taxation plus savings, 
the fourth. 

"The aim,” he declared, “is te 
bring all four legs on the level. 


No "Quickie” Marriages 

LONDON—The married Women's 
Association of Lendon passed a re- 
solution urging the legalization of 
marriage by proxy. The Rev. Robert 
Doble declared that proxy mar- 
riages would prevent hasty service- 
men from “quickie” weddings while 
on short leave. He favored proxy 
ma. because it would permit 
cooler pestleave judgment. 


No Flouting 

NEW YORK—The soldiers and 
Sailors Relief Act may not be used 
"as a means of enabling one who 
has flouted his obligations in civil- 
ian life to obtain indefinite delay 
or to cancel just liabilities,” the 
Appelate Division ruled here this 
week. The court ordered a foreclos- 
ure on the home of Martin Kane 
Flavin. His counsel asked a post- 
ponement on the ground of his 
military service. The debts accrued 
long before Flavin entered the 
army. 








Laws Suspended 

HARTFORD, Conn.—Gov. Ray- 
mond E. Baldwin signed the wart 
powers bill which authorizes him 
to suspend any state law that in- 
terfers with the war effort. He in- 
dicated that- they may soon sus- 
pend the limit te women’s hours is 
industry, suspend the forced re- 
tirement of state employees whes 
they reach 70, and suspend the 
regulation sch®ol hours. 


Record Challenged 


CLEVELAND — The Jack ané@ 
Heintz Company offered 6,250 dol- 
lars in war bonds to employees of 
the first firm matching their own 
February war bond record. The 
company also feels proud of its 
war record. In their company, 
there was not a single unauthor- 
ized job absence in February. The 
workers are all members of the 
AFL Machinists Union and chal- 
lenged all warplants employing 
6,000 or morg members to match 
this record. 
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In The Towns... 
The circus came to New York town this week with peanuts, pop- 
corn, pink-lemonade and enough animal on the hoof to cure the 


*tlack-market meat scandals ... Three million dollars in war bonds 
were sold ... Mrs. Van Riper is from Detroit, has 13 children and 
holds down a job in an auto factory—she says that after her work at 
the plant is finished she does her home work . . . The curator of the 
Philadelphia Zoo has given away two black bears—one to FDR and 
another to Churchill .. . Both animals have a white V marking on 
their chests ... From the auto city of Flint comes the sad note that 
when seldiers return, the latest car will be a 1942 model, . . Newest 
trend in churches was the small chapel in Cincinnati re eled into 
a war shrine for all sects and denominations .. . flags of the United 
Nations are massed around the altar . . . The incorporated town of 
Glendale (po tion not listed) is going te have wooden manhele 
covers ... ts were made with a 12-ton truck and results were 
satisfactory ... Des Moines, where auxiliarys are trained to be WAAC’s, 
calls Saturday after dark WAACout night. 


In The States... 

In West Virginia, students picnicked because text-books were 
frozen” for the duration . .. sad note was the nine PM curfew 
adopted for juveniles ... In Arizona a city banned zoot suits at the 
same time the state increased its milk production by ten percent... 
Stockmen in Idaho were hit by labor shortages. Policemen in the 
state have been ordered to sweep streets clear of broken glass . . 
Labor unions in Missouri fought a move to abolish the street-car and 
bus weekly pass. Three federal prisoners were captured in Kansas 
City, Mo. . . . Montana's legislature overran its schedule session and 
stopped its clocks . . . Ice cream parlors in the same state reported a 
3,000 percent increase in demand, but were able to fill only half the 
demand . . . Nevada’s legislature authorized its counties to sue for a 
share of revenue received from the federal government a pro- 
posal in the New Hampshire legislature to remove beer and liquor 
questions from the election ballot was voted down by the house. . 
Colorado planned victory gardens on every vacant lot in Denver and 
a citizen of Pennsylvania was accused of killing another citizen as a 
practical joke... Liquor drinkers in Oregon were limited te two quarts 
of whiskey and one pint of gin each week. 


The Animal World... 

Salmon began running, but labor shortages to catch the fish were 
acute ... A swan was stolen from Virginia Lake near Reno... A hog 
was found by an Illinois farmer eating a new 1943 plastic auto license 
tag ... Lice were having a field day in the Reckford County jail be- 
cause the delowser had been converted to a pressure cooker for canning 
food .. ; Tilly” gave birth to a little baby camel in the B. and B. 
circus . . . Dogs named “spotty” and ”buster” were being adopted by 
servicemen in the states but they couldn’t match the gazelles and 
monkeys that Nerth African units call their own. 


Dial-Twists. Stripteasers .. . 

STRIPPER NOTES: Margie Hart, currently acting on the legiti- 
mate stage in "Cry Havoc,” and Lt. Seaman B. Jacobs announced that 
they had been married in Missouri last July 4th and that everything 
that happened since that time was strictly on the up and up... Gypsy 
Rese Lee, author of "The G-string Murders,” is looking around for 
people to play with her in her first legit play called "Ghost in the 
Weodpile.” . . . She’s just completed the final version—somewhat 
autobio I—dealing with a striptease queen whe turns novelist. 

RADIO NOTES: Jackie Kelk, squeaky-voiced Homer in the Ald- 
rich Family, was cast in a program stressing the importance of proper 
nutrition . . . A short time before, he was rejected by the army for 
being underweight . . . The Great Gildersieeve received a gift from 
a fan of a whole side of beef who read about the meat shortage . . . 
‘The same day, he was put on a vegetable diet . . . Horace Heidt has 
lest 32 men while the army gains a like number of musicians .. . 
Birthday greetings wili tbe V-Mailed to members ef the army by 
"Johnny Presents.” 


From Broadwav To Hollywood .. . 

HOLLYWOOD UNDRESSED; June Knight, former wife of several 
men, and Oilman Art Cameron were battiing over who was to divorce 
who .. . Jitterbugging Betty Grable was sent hospitalwards when she 
dislocated her anatomy dancing on the screen .. . Kate Smith will 
appear in the movie version of "This is the Army” .. . of course 
she'll sing "God Bless America.” .. . T. Dorsey announced that he had 
blown his leve in ‘the direction of actress Pat Dane . . . Sarongstress 
Lamour met Capt. Bill Ross, dated him. wrote to him, mairied him, 
all before Jack Robinson could say "fully clothed.” .. . Mental cruelty, 
which means anything from eating crackers in bed te physical in- 
capacity, was the reason Lili Damita poe fer divorcing Errol Flynn 
’Short. fat and 4-F,” slipped th the censors and will appear in 
the next Ann Miller pix ... Bob Hope and his company are embark- 
ing Sor foreign lands toe entertain iers . . . first step is probably 
England. ' 

BROADWAY LOW TALK: That character panhandler known all 
over New York as Broadway Rose, is raising cain with Ziegfield 
Follies because of a song therein entitled, "Broadway Roses of Yester- 
year.” .. . Marlene Dietrich will star in a musicomedy by poetic 
humorist Ogden Nash . . . Sgt. Sid Kingsley, man in khaki who wrote 
"The Patriots,” is on detached service from his camp to write a story 
about Coolidge . . . Ethel Merman s about some boys who con- 
tinually exclaim to some girls to "take it off," was the hit of a Garden 
bond drive ... Kay Francis—the one who wore the other sweater—and 
Mitzi Mayfair will get writer’s credit for the film they wrote at the 
end of the North African tour... It’s called "Four Jills in a Jeep.” .. . 
Army and navy MP’s and SP’s are teaming te police the Broadway 
beat ... "Treop Train,” an OWI short, will be released nationally to 
show at all movie houses .. . it shows how troops move by rail through- 
out the states, 


In Bad Humor... 

The campaign slogan of the Treasury Department now is "It 
takes both—Taxes AND War Bonds.” ... There are a few new twists 
on the shortage of meat and price stabilization. Frank Milligan, Kansas 
business manager, has no trouble, however. He sys that he pays the 
same old price for livestock—specifically, guinea pies, frogs and mice 

. . Harry Hershfield, famous emcee, claims that Italy is getting out 
@ new issue of stamps. It seems that they had a stamp with the picture 
of Hitler and Mussolini, and people were spitting on the wrong side 
of the stamp ... Bob Hope says that he has new woman trouble. He 
‘ met a girl in a revolving door last week and has been going around 
with her ever since. Bob says it was love at first sight but he changed 
his mind when the door came around and he took another look. 


Famous Last Words... 

Little Tommy Cook was walking across the Columbia lot when he 
spotted Jinx Falkenburg. He remarked to his mother: "I hope they 
make all the girls like that when I grow up.” ... A middle-aged 
acter ‘in the same studio was eating in the commissary when an 
attractive girl wandered by. The actor gave her a complete onceover. 
Actor Alan Curtis, sitting at the same table, remarked: "If the draft 
board ever saw you with that look in your eye, they'd reclassify you 
1-A.” . . . Sir Cedric Hardwicke tells this piece of Shavian humor: 
When a hostess cornered him at a party and asked if he was enjoying 
himself, he casually remarked, "Madam, that’s all I’m enjoying.” .. . 
Al Jolson’s verse, to wit: "We'll have to share our laundry now, so | 
us not be bullies; you wear Jolson’s night shirts, and I'll wear Monty’s 
Woolies.” . . . Girls are so hard up for dates nowadays that one gal 


BLAME IT ON-THE WAR ... 





FDR Sells Bonds, Pigs Break Loose, 


Rookies Go AWOL And Dog Bites Ham 





Toonerville Music 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Conductor 
Artur Rodzinski arrived here last 
week with his Cleveland Sym- 
phony Orchestra—but with no in- 
struments. The car carrying the 
orchestra's baggage had strayed 
into the Richmond railroad yards, 
and the orchestra arrived in Char- 
lotte minus instruments, scores, 
music stands and soup and fishes. 

The ' coficert .went on anyway 
with the best equipment that 
Charlotte had to offer. Music lov- 
ers insist that the orchestra never 
Played better. 


Hot Number 


BOSTON, Mass.—As an after- 
math of the Cocoanut Grove 
nightclub fire, in which more than 
400 persons, including Buck Jones, 
the cowboy star, lost their lives, 
Police Commissioner Timi!ty and 
six other police officials have been 
indicted. The charges atso included 
their participation in a 90,000.000 
dol'ar numbers ‘racket. All pleaded 





- | innocent. 





We, The People ... 


WASHINGTON — The Declara- 
tion of Independence, prize docu- 
ment of the nation, was removed 
from its wartime "secure lecation” 
in order to be exhibited during the 


-| Thomas Jeferson Memorial cere- 


monies. During the short return to 
public view it will be attended by 
24 marine guards. The Jefferson 
Memorial is the newest addition to 
the public facades celebrating fam- 
ous herees in the early history of 
the nation. Along with the Wash- 
ingten monument and the Lincoln 
memorial, it promises te be one of 
the stellar attractions of the cap- 
ital city. 


Spirits Fail 

NEW YORK—In the will that 
was filed by the late Mrs. Harry 
Houdini, widow of the famed ma- 
gician, was the following state- 
ment, "I do not now, nor did I at 
any time, believe in spirit com- 
munication or in spirit messages.’ 
Before the death of her husband 
in 1926, she agreed to try to reach 








him in the spirit world. For ten 
years after his death, she held 
seances, attempting to communi- 
cate with him. 


AWOL 


FORT BLISS, Texas—Army of- 
ficers here received a telegram 
which had them wondering wheth- 
er to send a rescue squad or 
burst out laughing. 

One of the rookies at the train- 
ing center apparently got a hot 
tip on what to do when a three- 
day pass is long overdue, and sent 
the following wire to his CO: "Re- 
quest extension of my AWOL.” 








Corporal’s ‘Scanties’ 
Cause "B" Bag Riot 


AN ARMY CAMP—Cp!. Bill 
Herron, of Springfield, Mass., dug 
into his barracks bag for his shirt 
and came up with a brassiere. He 
groped for a pair of trousers and 
pulled forth a pair of scanties. 
Herron caused a _ barracks riot 
when he was unable to find one 
piece of male clothing. It seems 
that he and a WAAC exchanged 
bags and he stated: “my only sat- 
isfaction lays in the thought that 
she is undergoing the same em- 
barrassment.” 


The War Effort 


WICHITA Kan.—Every day a 
hearse goes to the Sunflower Ord- 
nance Works, here. It is driven by 
an employee who converted it into 
a — to drive eight employees to 
work. 








Mail By Helicopter 


NEW YORK—A new form of 
air-mail delivery service may soon 
be skimming over the rooftops in 
hometowns all over the country. 
The Civil Aeronautics Board re- 
ceived an application from North- 
east Airlines to establish a helio- 
copter service to carry § air-mail 
express to and from rooftops. The 
plan is to establish 400 postoffices 








jiggles her phone every night to make sure it’s not out of oes | the well 


DRESSED FOR SPRING 





SOCIETY COLUMNS throughout the states are of 
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things that 


{on top of railroad stations in six 
|; New England states. 


Chowhound 


MELROSE, Mass.—The rationing 
board had a tough decision here 
this week, after an Irish setter be- 
longing to Heome Sullivan loped 
into the kitchen of Mrs. Harold B. 
Miller and grabbed a newiy cooked 
ham. Sullivan was apelogetic and 
agreed to pay for the ham—but 
he'd already used up his meat ra- 
tion points for a good week. Mrs. 
Miller said she didn’t care about 
the money, but she did want her 
points back. So the whole thing 
= put up to the Melrose rationing 


rd. 
| The board admits it is baffled. 


FDR Bond Salesman 


WASHINGTON—President Roo- 
sevelt turned bond salesman this 
week. He personally sold John Pye, 
70-year-old negro messenger at 
thé White Howse, the first bond 
Starting the second war loan drive. 

The President told the White 
House staff that "this is just a 
small section of the White House 
Staff but this is like a great many 
other American homes through- 
out the country.” He also stated 
that members of the family were 
in the fighting forces and "we 
subscribe, too.” 


6,000 Points Escape 


CLEVELAND, Ohio—About 6,000 
ration points were on the hoof on 
the streets of Cleveland this week. 
Two well-fed pigs escaped from a 
a farmer's truck and ran loose in 
the town. Several police cars who 
came to the rescue were evaded 
by the broken-field running of the 
porkers and there developed a 
contest between the cops and the 
civitians to catch the animals. The 
civilians won. 


Free Nude Show 

INDIANAPOLIS — Robbie Mc- 
Donald, 15 years young, showed up 
at school with the figure of a nude 
woman tattooed on his arm. The 
case came before school authorities 
when Robbie suddenly became ex- 
tremely popular with his class- 
mates because he could make the 
fig--e dance. Authorities immedi- 
ately instructed him to find an- 
other tattoo artist and have the 
woman fully dressed. 


”*Breton” Launched 


TACOMA, Wash.—The navy an- 

nounced the production of a 
speedy new type of smal) -aircraft 
carrier this week. The first one, 
chirstened "Breton,” is now ready 
to join the fleet. 
The new vessels use both steam 
and diesel power, cost about eight 
million dollars and are extremely 
maneuverable. 


Globe-Trotter 


NEW YORK—Wendell Willkie 
received a cabled invitation from 
Sir Keith Murdoch, President of 
the Australian-American Associa- 
tion of Queensland, New South 
Wales and Victoria, to visit the 
continent down under. Willkie, who 
has done plenty of globe-circling 
but has missed Australia, sent the 
enthusiastic reply that he'd be 
"more than glad” to go and that 
his only problem was to get the 
"necessary permission” from the 
government. 























Harmless and Homeless 
ST. LOUIS, Mo.—The house that 
gave the hot dog to the world will 
be torn down here next month. Lo- 
cated at 2nd and Plum Streets and 
known as the Jean Baptiste Roy 
House, it was the oldest residence 
in St. Louis. 
The hot dog tradition arose out 
of the fact that in» 1870 William 
Tamme and John Boepple, riakers 
of fine sausages, started selling 
their wares in split buns to avoid 
soiling the ladies’ gloves. 


Go Thou Likewise 


HARTFORD, Conn. — Religious 
leaders in this city met this week 
to give blood at the Red Cross 
Donor Center. Leader of the move- 
ment was Rev. Stanley Manning, 
president of the Hartford Federa- 
tion of Churches. Main idea be- 
hind the movement was expressed 
by Rabbi Morris Silverman, who 
pointed out that all faiths were 
contributing equally, and _ their 
contributions would be equally ap- 
preciated by soldiers. Congrega- 
tions were urged to "Go thou and 











do likewise.” 
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JEFFERSON 


MEMORIAL 





If anybody ever believed in 


liberty, he did. 


He was the chief framer of the document in which was em- 
bodied the American thesis that all men are created free and equal. 
In arguing for the Bill of Rights. which followed close upon the 


Declaration of Independence, he 


said simply: "I have a right to 


nothing which another has a night to take away.” 


He was forever preaching the right of a people to worship 
freely, to assemble without interference, to print without hindrance, 


to speak without fear of arrest. 


Every government degenerates when trusted to the rulers of 


the people alone,” he declared. 


"The people. themselves therefore 


are its only safe depositories.” And again: ’’Reason and free inquiry 
are the only effectual agents against error.” 


He believed that men who 


were not ready to fight for their 
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i Notes On Ribbons, 


China. And Another 
Story From Casablanca 





By JOHN WILLIG 
(Stars and Stripes Staff Writer) 


Several soldiers of the ‘well- 
k:x:own gaurdhouse lawyer variety 
triumphantly stopped by The 
Stars and Stripes this weekyto drop 


a few pointed remarks on the in- 
accuracy of the story on campaign 
ribbons appearing in the April 9 
issue: 

Strangely enough, they were 
right, there was an inaccuracy in 
the article, though it didn't seem 
as bad as they made out, and fur- 
thermore our information . came 
from Washington. The original 
story said that no soldier could 
wear more than one ribbon from 
any of the three campaign thea- 
ters at one time. But it would 
seem they could, if one is to take 
as gospel the text of a recent cir- 
from the North African 
Theater of Operations. The circu- 
lar says: 

"The American and the Asiatic- 
Pacific Campaign Ribbons will be 
issued in this theater to such in- 
dividuals who have performed 
duty under competent orders other 
than in a travel or transient sta- 
tus-at a station within the Ameri- 
can and Asiatic-Pacific areas and 
outside the continental limits of 
the United States.” 











So, since there isn’t anything 
said about NOT wearing more 
than one at a time, you can feel 
perfectly safe to dazzle friends 


liberty would lose it, and in one of his earthiest remarks he caid: |with an ‘imposing breastwork of 
"The tree of liberty must be refreshed from time to time with the 
blood of tyrants. It is its natural manure.” 


color. Any Yank with that much 
action behind him deserves a bit 
of display. There'll be more about 
this later. 


Thomas Jefferson was born 200 years ago last Tuesday, and |Pocket Guide to China 
this week in Washington a monument to his memory, one worthy 
to stand beside those commemorating Lincoln and Washington, was across some soldier still a 


dedicated. 


The great heroes of America have always been the men who, 
like Jefferson, refused to compromise with expediency or to barter 
away principles. Inscribed in the Jefferson memorial at Washington 
are perhaps the most stirring words Jefferson ever uttered: "I have 
sworn upon the altar of God eternal hostility against every form of 
tyranny over the mind of man.’’ May America be ever faithful to such 


words. 





Church Leader Covers © 
Tunisia As Reporter 


ALLIED FORCE HEADQUAR- 
TERS—The Rev. Dr. Daniel A. 
Poling, of Philadelphia, editor of 
”The Christian Herald’ and head 
of the World's Christian Endeavor 
Union, visited the Tunisian front 
last week while the fighting was at 
its hottest and came back to head- 
quarters with a deep impression 
of the high morale of the Ameri- 
can fighting soldier. 

Dr. Poling, one of the _ best 
known of American Protestant 
clergymen, came to North Africa 
as an accredited war correspon- 
dent for his magazine and for 
"The Christian Science Monitor.” 
He went to the front with the new 
senior chaplain of this theater of 
operations, Col. Roy A. Parker. Dr. 
Poling was himself a chaplain in 
the last war in France, serving 
on the Chief of Chaplain’s staff, 
and up in Tunisia he met many 
of the men he used to know at 
Chateau Thierry and in the Ar- 
gonne. 

Dressed in GI pants, leggings, 
field jacket and tin helmet and 
carrying his musette bag, Dr. Pol- 
ing went to thé most advanced 
positions on the E] Guettar road, 
talked to many of the men and 
chaplains, and _ participated in 
religious services after dark at a 
spot ‘not far from the enemy. 

RELUCTANT TO LEAVE 


"When our car went down the 
shell-torn road, heading west for 
comfort and safety and ultimately 
for the United States,” said Dr. 
Poling, "I felt like a deserter. I 
felt like getting down behind the 
seat and hiding from the boys who 
were staying up there in tanks and 
jeeps and half-tracks—in foxholes. 
I was going home, home to talk 
about what I had seen and to try 
to tell some part of America how 
important and urgent it is that 
we support these men. It’s a job 
that has to be done, but never- 
theless I was going back home and 





I was not staying up there with 
them. 4 

"I shall go back home and tell 
what mothers and fathers I can 
reach that their sons over here 
are physically sound and morally 
fit. I shall tell them that no army 
has ever done more than ours 
here to keep that record. The Me- 
dical Corps, the Red Cross and the 
chaplains over here have ‘united 
in a great trinity of service, large- 
ly avoiding the duplication and 
competition of welfare agencies we 
had in the last war. 


RELIGION IS REAL 


"T shall tell the parents that 
there are no atheists in the fox- 
holes of Tunisia, that religion up 
there is realistic but profound and 
that priest, preacher and rabbi 
have there become blood brothers. 

"The sons of America in Tunis- 
ia know what they are fighting 
for. They know that the fight is 
in North Africa today and that 
it will be tomorrow in Europe only 
because it must be kept from our 
main streets. If our sons were not 
in Australia and the Solomons, the 
sun-worshippers would be in Cali- 
fornia. 

"In less than two months, first 
in England and now in Tunisia, I 
have seen these young Americans 
on land and on sea and in the 
air under practically every condi- 
tion of armed conflict. They are 
giving their youth. They are giv- 
ing their all. God help us at home 
if by deed or act, by selfishness or 
neglect, we delay by a_ single 
minute their homecoming. Now 
more than ever before minutes 
mean men.” 

Just before Dr. Poling started 
for Europe he received word that 
one of his sons, a naval chaplain, 
was missing in the North Atlantic. 
Dr. Poling has just finished a book 
1 "A Preacher Looks at 

ar.” 


Every now and then you run 


the "Pocket Guide to North 

rica.” Quite a few-of the men in 
Africa also are acquainted with 
the "Pocket Guide to England.” 
In fact, every soldier entering a 
foreign country, either down the 
gangplank or over the side, re- 
ceives an illustrated pocket guide. 

Whoever did the one for China, 
however, must have been fed up 
condensing his prose into a mere 
pocket edition, for in an expansive 
mood he wrote one and called it 
"The Guide Book to China.” Here 
are a few extracts, just in case you 
ever go there. 

APPEARANCE: - "The Chinese 
think we look queer. Because of 
your appearance, you'll be a cur- 
iosity and perhaps a source of 
amusement. If you grin back at 
them, they'll like you.” 

WOMEN: "The Chinese girl is 
often very pretty. But remember 
that in China, the attitude toward 
women is different from ours in 
America: There are girls in caba- 
rets and places of amusement who 
may be used to free and easy 
ways. The average Chinese girl 
will be insulted’ if you touch her, 
or ‘will take you mofe_ seriously 
than you. probably want to be 
taken. A mistake this way may 
cause a lot. of trouble .. .” 

SHOPPING: "It is customary 
for the shopkeeper to ask consid- 
erably more than an article is 
worth, If you pay what he asks, 
he will not respect you for it. If 
you argue too much, he won't sell 
it to you at all. If you pay half 
what he asks, he will admire you 
for it and enjoy the transaction. 
But above all, keep your tem- 
OF. ws 

DON'TS: "1. Walk up to a Chi- 
nese, slap him on the back and 
act robustly familiar. 2. Walk up 
to a Chinese and point your cam- 
era at him. 3. Lose your temper, 
for it will mean loss of face. 4. 
Fail to counteract Japanese pro- 
paganda.” 


Casablanca Brandy 

You may have heard this one 
but it’s still making the rounds. 
It’s the story about the two GI's 
in Casablanca who managed to 
get a quart of bootleg brandy and 
prepared to sample it in a hotel 
room which they had somehow 
hired for the purpose. The first 
soldier lifted the bottle and took 
a couple of snorts. But he reached 
over and pushed the bottle away 
when the second soldier put it to 
his lips. 

"Don’t drink that stuff,” he 
yelled. 

"Gwan,” muttered the. second 
soldier, "Leave me alone.” 

"I’m telling you, don't drink it,” 
screamed the first soldier, "I just 
looked out the window and saw 
President Roosevelt riding down 





the street in a jeep.” 
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The Road Back 









Occasionally you may look up 
from your toxhoie in Tunisia or 
your pup tent in Algeria or Mo- 
rocco and see before you a man 
who dresses like an officer but who 
has no bars and wears no army 
insignia. What he does wear is a 
green brassard with a large, white 
*C” on his sleeve. That tells you 
that he’s an accredited war cor- 
respondent. 7 

‘There are 78 accredited war cor- 
respondents in North Africa, and 
they are sending between 40,000 
and 50,000 words daily to the foiks 
back home about the war in Tu- 
nisia. 

For the folks on the home front 
depend on these 78 correspondents 
to keep them up-to-date on who 
is doing what in this theater oi 
war. The 78 are pretty good at this 
sort of thing. Most of them have 
been writing about people all their 
lives, and some of them have seen 
the war on three or four fronts. 

Eighteen of them landed in 
Northwest Africa with the assault 
waves early in November. The bulk 
of the others followed closely and 
they’ve been arriving ever since. 

NONCOMBATANTS 

The army plays only a super- 
visory role in keeping the home 
front. informed. Correspondents are 
“accredited” to the military forces. 
Recently the American correspond- 
ents were informed Washington 
had designated them “assimilated” 
second licutenants. 

The correspondents go into the 
field unarmed, and are supposed 
to be considered noncombatants by 
the enemy. The-correspondents say 
this state of affairs is not much 
comfort when shells whine over 
their noncombatant heads. 

Usually about half of the cor- 
respondents are at the front at a 
time, rushing back every two weeks 
or so to see what the censors have 
done to their stories. The army 
has provided a_ correspondents’ 
headquarters near the front, where 
they may sleep in comparative 
comfort, but some of the corres- 
pondents ssem to derive a sadistic 
pleasure from roughing it with the 
troops. These correspondents upon 
returning from the front often are 
bearded and more savage looking 
than a Commando. One of the 
most impressive beards belongs to 
Jack Thompson, of the Chicago 
Tribune. At last report his beard 
had reached his chest until he is 
now said to resemble General 
Grant. Thompson jumped _ with 
Col. Edson Raff's paratroopers 
when they captured a front line 
airdrome early in the campaign. 

Ranking correspondent is Bill 
Stoneman, of the Chicago Daily 
News, who assimilates a field mar- 
shal instead of a second looey. Dr. 
Stoneman has spent all but a few 
restless days in the northern sec- 
tor of Tunisia, and spent so much 
time at one place that the towns- 
people wanted to elect him mayor. 

ONE FATALITY 

Only one death has occurred so 
far among the 78. Eddie Baudry, 
commentator for the Canadian 
Broadcasting Company, was killed 
over Spanish Morocco while fly- 
ing to the Roosevelt-Churchill con- 
ference at Casablanca. 





Shavetail Assimilation 
Is Scribes’ Aggravation 


= By AL PARIS 
«Special to The Stars and Stripes) 





one in an embarrassing place. He 
refused the Purple Heart to avoid 
embarrassing questions. 
Boots Norgaard of the Associated 
Press holds the dubious honor of 
being the most bombed among the 
78. He has escaped injury, but has 
sent two jeeps to the junkpile. 
Atter his fourth narrow escape, 
Norgaard reported his friends were 
avoiding him. He retuined to 
headquarters to give the enemy 
gunners a rest. A week later he 
was back at the front. 
"IT had to get back to the front 
for a rest,” he explained. 
A half dozen of the correspond- 
ents have been on bomber mis- 
sions. 

BULLDOG BARNETT 

Among the colorful photographic 
clique is Jack Barnett,. woo re- 
sembles a bulldog in appearance 
and tenacity. Barnett is reputed 
to have told an army doctor who 
Objected to his method of taking 
pictures: 

"Look doc. I don’t tell you how 
to make an operation. Don’t you 
tell me how to make a picture.” 

Four women correspondents fig- 
ured briefiy in the scene. They 
were Ruth Cowan of AP; Inez 
Robb of INS; Margaret Bourke- 
White of Life, and Virginia Cow- 
les of NANA. They have since 
gone but hush- voiced doggers 
grouped around their C rations 
still speak of the days when four 
women penetrated to the forward 
areas: 

Ernie Pyle. who writes a daily 
column for some 75 newspapers, 
gets between five and ten fan let- 
oe a day. A typical one reads like 
this; 

"I've read your column so long 
I feel that I know you. We depend 
on you to tell us what our boy is 
going through over there. We 
haven't heard from him for a long 
time. Will you try to find him and 
tell him to write more often? His 
name is etc.” 

Pyle spends a good deal of time, 
carrying out these chores. He prob- 
ably knows more enlisted men by 
name than any correspondent in 
North Africa. Pyle weighs about 
120 pounds and always has a cold. 
He went to the Belgian Congo re- 
cently just to get warm. 

CENSORSHIP 

Headquarters for the 78 is a 
flooy of a downtown building in a 
large Algerian city. Here also work 
the censors. There are 15 of them 
working 24 hours a day So no mat- 
ter what time a _ corréspondent 
turns in his copy, they are ready 
for him. The attitude of the cor- 
respondents toward the censors is 
one of a man in pain who has 
resigned himself to his lot, but 
even so censors and correspondents 
are frequently good friends. 

The war correspondent is sub- 
ject to military regulations and 
can even be court-martialed, but 
he is yot required to assume any 
military duties. He does not have 
to give a salute, but is expected 
to return it. The brassard is sup- 
posed to identify him, but all cor- 

ents have been eaten out 
at one time or another by officers 
who didn’t know who they were. 





Several others have been nicked, 


They take this good-naturedly. 
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BATHTUB BALLAD 

Remember when—most any n 

Yeu walked into a room 
light 

And heat, tub, bath mat too, 

With running water, hot or cool, 


You climbed right in and settled 
down 

You wiggled itchy toes around. 

You soaked and steamed in drifts 
of suds 

Before you donned civilian duds. 


Remember then, your draft board's 
call? 


You switched to showers in a stall, 
A raw recruit, no privacy, 
But multiples of two or three. 


You stripped and shivered out a 

You thought, at least the water's 
ine. 

You nes and lathered where 


you cou 
And let the dirt fall where it 
would. 


Now you're cruising out to sea; 

A bath’s a day-dream luxury, 

With showers few and far be- 
tween 

In water icy and saline. 


Your soap don’t suds, your skin. it 
itches; 

Before you're done and in your 
britches 

A sub alert, a flight to deck, 

Water dripping, nerves a wreck. 


Now it’s Africa you're in, 

And bathing here should be no sin 

Although the Arabs seems to think 
so. 


Sin or no, I'll clean my torso. 


You . any and search to find a 
pa 

That leads you to a Roman bath. 

™ sweat a line the whole damn 
ay 

And then you wash some other 
way. , 

The’ way I bathe is often used, 

But still I can’t help feel abused 

To have to wash this "jig-saw” 


way, 
Piece by piece and day by day. 


From helmet, pail or ration can. 
These bathtub dreams I'll have to 


ight, 
with 


Although they're nice, I must 


They're not for. soldiers oversea. 
I'm really not griping, it's only my 
story . 


Of one of the bumps in the 
rough. road to glory. 
Tll keep right on bathing from 
tins with a grin, 
If my next tub bath’s taken some- 
where in Berlin! 
—Cpl. G. E. McDONNELL 


_ 


TROOPERS OF THE SKY 

Whenever this campaign is over, 

— — thoughts drift back to D- 

Ill remember our éhutes over 
Africa, 

And the jump over Airfield—A. 


Airfield—A, our objective, 

Somewhere in the désert below, 

And then through the silence 
came sharply, 

be A aa to "Hook up” 


and 


I'll remember the 
upward, 
The planes diving down from the 


blue; 
falling earthward, chutes 


flak streaming 


Men 
flaming 

or the graves near old Tafara- 
oO! 


- 


The landing—to dig in for battle; 
The Stukas down low, spitting 
lead. 

Hell tumbling out of the Heavens, 
Painted in Swastika red. 


When called on to lead the next 





SPRING 
Spring is over-rated 
When one’s already mated. 





ban. 


—G.M. 



















THE BURRO 

The burro'’s a beast built close to 
the grou 

He carries the weight of the 
world and he knows it. 

When work’s to be done, . the 
world stands around 

And looks at the burro. The bur- 
ro, he does it. 


From Casablanca to the River 
Nile 


You'll never see a burro with a 
smile. 


When firewood or haystacks are 
ready for -hauling 

The camels sit calmly digesting 
their humps; 

And stallions have a loftier call- 


ing; 

No wonder a burro is down in the 
dumps. 

From Tangiers to the shores of 
Tripoli 

You'll never see a burro full of 
giee. 


Who's. called when a wagon is 
mired in the mud? 

The mule, with a shru¢ of his 
shoulders, says: "Who, me?” 
The bull, unconcerned, goes on 
chewing his cud— 

No wonder a burro’s outlook is 
gloomy. 


From Oran to the village of Mak- 
nassy 
You'll never see a burro looking 


classy. 
From Tangiers to the shores of 











We'd celebrate today, my love, 

With cake and tutti-frutti, 

Wed toast cach other ‘neath a 
palm— 

T'would be quite high-falutin’ 

And as a special birthday treat, 


We'd call off all the shootin. 
Alas, alack, that cannot be, 

Despite my heartfelt yearning, 
For I'm the gal behind the match 
That keeps the home fires burn- 


ing. 
So here's my bir:hday gift for 


you, 

It’s deeper than the ocean: 

It's all my love and heart and 
faith— 

Ir. short, it's my devotion. 


And the soldier's answer: 


I'm glad that you're nota. WAAC 
or WAVE 

Assigned to foreign service. 

We would not celebrate my day 

We'd both be too damn nervous. | 

Not us beneath that wavy palm 

In manner high falutin. 

We'd spend my birthday in a 
trench 

With both of us a-shootin. 

I am not sad it cannot be, 

Despite your heart's great yearn- 
ing. 

Far better that you concentrate 

On cooking without burning! 

So here’s my answer, trite but 
true, 

It needs no second motion. 

Just learn to broil, and roast and 
bake— 

Forget that wacky notion. 

—YANK IN AFRICA 


SITUATION STILL 
NORMAL 





—EMILIE | 







VALERIE 
Oh, Darling, though 
apart, 
I know we're in each other's 
heart. 
Let's pray each day this war may 


we're far 


end 
So we may walk as one again. 


Each night before I go to sleep, 
I have a rendez-vous I keep; 

I close my e and think of you, 
And all the gs we used to do. 


It’s then your lovely face appears, 
And as I press my lips to yours 
I softly say, "Good night, my love, 
God bless you, Dear, from up 
above.” 
—T-Sgt. D. B. JUNGLES 





XXxXxX 


You may write of Home Sweet 
Home, 

Or the grandeur that was Rome, 

Or of urges biologic growing tenser. 

You can speak of native wenches, 

But so much as hint of trenches, 

And you'll find that you're in 
trouble with the censor. 


And a photoeranh of me 

On the Rue De Iselee 

Is merely meant to cheer the 
lonely Mrs. 

Though this war is pestilential, 

My note’s inconsequential, 

And that row of XXXXX still 
means love and kisses. 


But when they start decodin’ 

On the Boulevard de Bodin, 

You can bet that message home 

gets less and lessa. 

And you really draw the blanks, 

When you mention XXXX and 
tanks, 

Or the names of towns like XXXK- 

XX and Tebessa. 


BIRTHDAY CARD 


WAVE 
Assigned to foreign duty. 





Would that I were a WAAC or 


mission, Tripoli, I'm a six foot t'ree from Brooklyn, 
We'll "Stand up,” we'll "Hook up”| You'll never see a burro full of|A hunnert eighty when I'm bare. 
and. "Go,” glee. Me hand is big as hammers 
We'll yell “GERONIMO” togeth-| From Casablanca to the River|And me chest’s a mat ’o hair. 
er, Nile I uster be a boxer, 
And rain hell on the foe down! You'll never see a burro with a/In de Dead End I wuz tops. 
below. smile, wuz raised on lemon extract, 
—Ist Lt. VERNON SEXTON —Pfc. FORBES MURDOCK |T’hell wid whiskey slops. 





I scare guys wid me puss. 

To your sixty-four buck question, 

I'm a typist, pal, t’ank youse. 
—Sgt. HANK CHERNICK 





De Moider, Inc. boys wuz me pals, 


Now in Afrique’s XXXXX clime. 

Where I'm XXXXXXXX time, 

And I'm XXX XX with the XXXX 

who denies it? 

I've seen XXXX and XXXX and 
xxXxX 


With XXXXxXxXxXxXxX 
But that XXXXX of a censor will 


excise it! 
—T. N. BESSUNGER 
2nd Lt, XXXX 

















They Say: 


H. J. HEINZ 2nd, addressing work-)| 
ers in his firm's Pittsburgh 
plant: 

"From beans to bombers— 
Jrom pickles to pursuit planes 
—is a long way. But, gentle- 
men, we have made it.” 


GENERAL GIRAUD, in a radio 
broadcast from Algiers: 

"I warn Pierre Laval that 
the French army in North Af- 
rica will take truth to France. 
With bayonets fixed, they will 
march on until they reach the 
Arc de Triomphe in Paris.” 





COLONEL MILTON A. HILL, in 
an article called "Lessons of 
Bataan”: 


"When troops go into battle, 
they have to spend hours daily 





FORMFIT COMPANY, makers of 


SECRETARY OF WAR STIMSON, 


in close, hard contact with the 
ground. They have to use every 
bump and pocket of ground for 
.the lifespreserving cover it 
gives. Our troops knew in gen- 
eral these simple _ fighter'’s 
truths.” 


foundations, girdles and bras, in 
sponsoring a national slogan ad- 
dressed to the women: 

"Be figure proud—stand out 
in a crowd!” 


PREMIER HIDEKI TOJO, to the 
Japanese Diet: 

"No country with a popula- 
tion of less than 100,000,000 
will successfully exist in the 
future.” 


describing developments in the 
Tunisian battle: 

’ "It was a signal success. The 
ultimate object is the destruc- 
tion of the German Army.” 
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Geraldine will be ready. in 15. minutes, Siri 


; column 








iT 
POETIC JUSTICE 
Dear Editor: 

Is my face red! After reading 
your explanation of what hap- 
pened to my poem in your April 
2 issue, I felt kinda’ sheepish for 
getting all het up and accusing 
Cp.. Sikorskas of stealing my 
poem. Of course I didn’t expect 
yeu to print that part of my let- 
te~ where I threatened to "take 
it out of his hide,” but at the 
same time, I was pretty darn mad. 
Therefore, with all respect to Cpl 
Sikorskas’ innocence, I want to 
tell him I am sincerely sorry for 
what I said about him and I wish 
he'd forgive me for Jumping to 
conclusions so hastily. 

Thanks to you, Mr. Editor, for 
straightening matters so. expertly 
fand quickly. I'm sure that Mir- 
iam, (that’s my sweet baby), will 
be very happy to see what you 
have written in your Mail Call 


—Cpl. H. GREENSPAN 


ART AND Pvt. *"GUGGIE” 
Dear Editor: 

In regards to the complaint by 
Pvt. R. A. Guegenheimer in yvur, 
issue of March 26, we wish to say 
that the picture of Jane Russell 
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mi lives, at the present, there is very 
llittle that is beautiful, and such 


A. Gugge' 
the unclothed body of a beautiful 


We recommend that he be sent to 
the Hays Office with our compli- 
ments, 


was sincerely appreciated by all 
exoept the above mentioned priv- 
ate. We consider the picture a 
work of art and beauty. In our 


a picture is reallv a help. 

If Pvt. Guggenheimer is bucking 
for a section eight we suggest he 
see the medics. 

—Pvt. C. S. COOPER 


—Pvt. BOB VAN DREW 





Dear Editor: 
What sort of person is this R. 
mheimer who thinks that 


woman is unclean and indecent? 


—THE VULGARIANS 











MAIL CALL 








Dear Editor: 

In your issue of March 26, you 
printed a letter from Pvt. h. A. 
Guggenheimer about the picture 
of Jane Russell printed in an ear- 
lier issue. He said he would rather 
be dead than to know that the 
fairer sex back home was living 
an unclean life. He should know 
that an American girl is always 
clean and that we have nothing to 
worry about. 

After looking at the photograph 
every day since it was published, 
I can't see anything unclean 
either about the picture or the 
way she is dressed. After all, she 
tad on a bathing suit. 

I believe most of us were led 
to believe that we were fighting 
for Liberty and Womanhood. If 
so, why in hell can’t we see a little 
of the latter? 

—S-Sgt. WILLIAM P. COLLINS 
—Sgt. JAMES E. LEE 








Dear Editor: 

It was with great sadness that 
we read the opinion expressed by 
Pvt. (no wonder) R. A. Guggen- 





fi 
uy, 


please continue printing pictures 
of that type. The boys love them 
and above all, need them. 
Pfc. MEYER CHARTOFF 
—Pfc. TAD FORYSTEK 
To Privates First Class Chartoff 
and Forystek goes the last word 
in the file of papers tabbed Rus- 
sell vs. Guggenheimer—Editor. 


WHILE ROME BURNS 
Dear Editor: 

It certainly must be wonderful 
for our enemies, reading The Stars 
and Stripes, to see the American 
officers and enlisted men quibb- 
ling over such trivial matters as 
those contained in letters printed 
in the Mail Call section of a paper 
which circulates over all of North 
Africa, England and even the 
United States. 

I don’t think the Editor of the 
Stars and Stripes deserves any 
praise for printing such trash as 
that written by Capt. Blake, or 
the replies of the enlisted men 
simple-minded enough to argue 
with him. Due to circumstances, 
such mattets can not be corrected, 
so why not let them rest? What 
do you say we cut out the quib- 








heimer in his letter to the Editor 
of the March 26 issue of Stars and 
Stripes. A man so callous is in- 
deed a credit to our army, and we 
heartily offer the suggetsion that 
he volunteer to remain here in 
North Africa after the duration 
and six months in order to spare 
himself the sights we all are glee- 
fully anticipating. 


—Cpl. "Fearless Carlos” ANDER- 
SON. 





bling and get to work on the real 


purpose of our mission? 
—Cpl. WILLIAM SCHULKINS 


WRONG NUMBER 





Dear Editor: 


Upon reading The Stars and 
Stripes issue dated April 2, a mis- 


statement was noticed in your col- 


umn, "Flashes From the Front.” 


—Cpl. “Chicago Red LUDDEN iy, the paragraph comparing base 
operations at one of our advanced 
airfields with that of LaGuardia 
Airport, the wron 


party was given 





Dear Editor: 
We have just finished reading | 


your "Mail Call.” Pvt. 


Russell was swell. In fact, she had 
on a trifle too much clothing. We 
haven’t seen a woman now in over | 








Air Corps 


your March 26th issue, and We qgnares 
are writing this in answer tO 4 other enlisted men of this squad- 
letter sent in by Pvt. R. A. Gug-|ron started base operations at said 
genheimer which was published in fiejq and were responsible for all 
Guggen- | improvements. 
heimer must have blown his top.'exception of the barber shop. 

We thought that picture of Jane —ist Lt. KENNETH E. MERRILL 


credit for all of the mentioned im- 
provements. 


Kennedy P. Ross, S-Sgt. 
S. Henry, and _ several 


Lt. 


with the possible 


Air Corps Service Squadron 
Our sincere thanks for calling 
the error to the attention of The 


iour and one-half months, having Stars and Stripes, and our apolo- 
been in the hills all that time. So‘ gies to those concerned—Editor. 
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AIR FORCE TARGETS FOR THE WEEK 











. 





IN THEIR CAMPAIGN to cut Rommel’s supply line, bombers of the Northwest African Air Forces sank 

or damaged 17 ships on April 6. A convoy off Bizerta (above) is spotted by U. S. Flying Fortresses. When 

the bombs strike (right) the smoke and flames spread far over the sea. Indications are that the first ship 
was blown to bits, that none of its crew survived. 











Grass Valley Non-Com 
On Way To Ace's Rating 


(By a Staff Writer) 


AT A TUNISIAN AIRBASE—A 
shy little fellow with a blanket 
tucked under his arm knocked po- 
litely on the air force officer's 
stateroom. Stepping inside with a 
sharp salute, the lad wanted to 
know if he and the other flying 
sergeants couldn’t be permitted to 
sleep on deck. It was stuffy in the 
hold and they were used to open 
air. 

His name was James Edward 
Butler—Flying Sergeant Butler— 
of Grass Valley, Cal. That was in 
November on convoy- when Jimmy 
and his friends were moving up 
as American Spitfire replacements 
on the North African front. 

Now Jimmy and his fellow ser- 
geant pilots have come all the way 
out of the hold. They're flying 
high and fast now in the toughest 
fighter pilot zone on the Tunisian 
front. Jimmy is just one of many 
making good. But his success fly- 
ing a speedy Spitfire for the out- 
fit headed by Lt. Col. Graham 
West, of Portland, Ore., has been 
more pronounced. 

CREDIT: ASSIST 

Jimmy's had his part in bring- 
ing four Jerries down to earth, but 
the first one—the first time he 
fired his guns in combat—was 
chalked up as an assist to Capt. 
Norman McDonald,-of Framing- 
ham, Mass. Captain Mac had a 
busy time that day, bringing 
down two JU-88’s and becoming 
an ace himself. He saw the first 
plane head for ground, but he had 
to angle into a cloud after blitz- 
ing the second Junker. Because 
you've got to see them land to 
chalk up a victory in the Air 
Force, Capt Mac gave many thanks 


Jimmy who followed through 5 


with blazing guns and rode Jerry 
into the dirt. "Jimmy’s got the 
touch,” the captain said. That was 
the day when the fighter Spits 
staged two surprise raids on a 
German airport and netted ten 
planes destroyed and many dam- 
aged. It was also the day when 
Jimmy and some of his friends 
left the rookie stage and started 
slugging for the record. The next 
time out. Sgt. Jimmy helped smash 
a flight of 83’s attacking an Ameri- 
can ground position and got vic- 
tory No. 1. A few days later he 
helped annihilate most of a flight 
of 20 Stuka dive bombers. He 
knocked out one and then flipped 
over for No. 2—a much tougher 
baby. 

CARTWHEEL FOR JERRY 

Jerry dived and then tried skim- 
ming the ground to escape, but 
Jimmy was pressing so hard that 
the Nazi, after getting a dose of 
lead, tried a last chance turn at 
a sharp angle. His wing clipped 
the ground. The ship did about 
three cartwheels and there was 
Set Butler with three victories in 
the bag. 

Flying Sergeant Jimmy Butler, 
like his fellow sergeant pilots, 
came up the hard way from the 
ranks. Lined up on the airfield, 
he’s the shortest soldier in sight. 
He has a little trouble standing 
up to five feet five inches and, 
with a good load of equipment, he 
might balance the scales at 150. 
But sitting in his pilot’s seat, you 


can only see the good square jaw 
and the steady eye. Jerry's seen 
them too. 

BACK TO GRASS VALLEY 

Jimmy was star midget halfback 
at Sacramento Junior High in 
Grass Valley and a good basketball 
player against lads a foot taller. 
The first time he got in the air 
was on top of a telephone pole 
as a linesman for the Grass Val- 
ley Telephone Company. When 
army training days. started, Jimmy 
headed for the Air Force and high 
flying. The classification officer 
looked at his card and turned him 
over to a teletype section. Jimmy | 
began to sweat it out. 

He remembered the Sundays in 
Grass Valle when he used to burn 
up his spare change at the rate of| 
two-and-a-half bucks an hour to} 
ride a_ sightseeing plane at De 
Neal’s Flying Service Field. And 
then he exerted his right as pri- 
vate to argue the army into ship- 
ping him overseas for Spit train- 
ing. 

Some day Flying Sgt. James 
Butler hopes to take a Spitfire 
back to De Neal’s and skim the 
roof off the waiting room. For Sgt. 
Butler is through waiting now. 
These days he’s behind the stick 
with one hand on the gun—and 


Flying Forts 
Blast Cruisers 


Probably the biggest show of 
the campaign was put on this 
week at the La Maddaloena naval 
base. On April 10, Flying Fortress- 
es of Maj. Gen. Jimmy Doolittle’s 
Northwest African Strategic Air 
Force bombed the heavy Italian 
cruisers Trieste and Gorizia. Di- 
rect hits were made on both ves- 
sels and photo reconnaissance the 
next-day definitely established that 
the Trieste was sunk. 








Here are the latest statistics on 
recent air activities. 

Lost by the Luftwaffe and the 
regia Aeronautica since North 
African campaign started: 1,253 
planes, 

Lost by Axis in last two weeks: 
318 planes, 

Lest by Allied forces since North 
African campaign started: 498 
planes. 

Lost by Allied forces in last two 
we®ks: 100 planes, 








he’s hunting for Jerry. 


The sinking of the two Italian 
cruisers doesn’t appear in air fig- 
ures of destroyed and missing but 
it’s just typical of the work that 
our flyers are doing in this thea- 
ter. In addition, they have des- 
troyed enemy aircraft and harbor 
facilities, power plants and air- 
fields. One oftheir most impor- 
tant jobs was to lay the ground- 
work for attacks by ground forces. 








THESE BOMBS ARE HEADED for the 10,000-ton Italian cruis¢r Trieste (left) in the harbor 





Nerves Okay Today? 
Try Test-Fl ying A P-38 


(By a Staff Writer) 


They trained to be single-en- 
gined. fighter pilots; they flew 
slow, two-place advanced trainers. 
Then, without warning, the for- 
tunes of war pushed them into the 
piot’s seat of the 400 mile-per- 
hour, twin-engined P-38 Lightning 
—as test pilots! 

Even the rawest air cadet knows 
that any pilot who jumps from the 
controls of a trainer to those of 
a P-38 is taking one heil of a 
jump. But Lts. Herbert C. John- 
son, of Floresville, Texas, and 
James D- Maher, of Ogden, Utah, 
made it, although they admit they 
had a few bad moments. 


Now these two test pilots, pals 
since their first meeting in the 
spring of 1942 at the Luke Field, 
Ariz., training base, think nothing 
of climbing into the Lightning for 
a test-hop even though, as hap- 
pened on several occasions, the 
pilot was leery of his own plane. 


HOT LANDINGS 

You might expect a few acci- 
dents or close shaves after the 
big-league jump, but the blonde, 
wiry Johnson insists he hasn’t had 
a bit of trouble. 

"Not even a Narrow. escape. 
Maher has had all the luck,” he 
added, grinning. 

The “luck” happened the day 
Maher made two emergency land- 





ings in succession. 

"I brought the first plane in 
for a belly-landing after the land- 
ing gear went haywire,” Maher 
said. "On the next test-hop, my 
left engine threw all its rods 
through the casing. She was burn- 
ing pretty hot when I. came-in.” 

Maher and Johnson teamed up 


for the first time in the air at 





Mobile, Ala., where they went from 
Arizona. It was at the Mobile air 
base that they sneaked in their 
only two-engined flying experience 
as co-pilots on C-47 transports. 

That was all of their twin-en- 
gine experience until they came to 
Africa fully expecting their test- 
pilot assignment would, at the 
most, deal with Spitfires or Aira- 
cobras. They never dreamed they 
would shortly be test-flying the 
fast, hot Lightning. 


BIG JUMP 


Lightnings were the planes on 
every new convoy. And it was 
Lightnings that stood on the line 
waiting to be test-hopped. 

"That was when Maher and I 
began sweating!” said Lt. John- 
son. 

The first day, he ana Maher 
just stood and looked at the ships. 
The second day they felt around 
the edges, climbed in the cock-pit 
and monkeyed with the controls. 

The third day, they looked at 
each other. Maher won the mental 
coin flip. He zoomed off, circled 
the field and came in safely. 

Not to be outdone by his pal, 
Johnson took up another Light- 
ning the next day. 

Now it’s routine for each of 
them to, take off in the 20th Cen- 
tury skyrockets and check the 
maze of instruments from zero al- 
titude to the stratosphere. But 
both men still prefer their old 
training ship. 

"They are two-place, they go 
slower, and you can see more of 
the country.” they explained. "But 
these,” said Lt. Johnson. -pointing 
to one of the sleek P-38’s, "go so 
fast you don’t see anything.” 











at La Maddaloena, Sardinia. The cruiser was 
sighted by bombardiers on Flying Fortresses of the Northwest African Strategic Air Force, who are helping to cut apart Mussolini’s navy. 
White lines around cruiser are anti-torpedo nets. Direct hit (right) throws bow high into the air as part of bomb lead strikes stern of the ship. 
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PRISONERS: 


OUR FRIENDS THE =NEMY 








Italians Welcome 
Prisoner Stockade 


Evidence Collected At Front Shows Eyeties 
Have No Stomach For War, Germans 
Still Feel Strong National Interest 


é 

(Editor's note: When one of our reporters, Milton Lehman, te- 
turned this week from a trip to the front, he pulled out the usual 
thick sheaf of notes and among them were ten pages of scrawlings 
on Italian and German prisoners. The normal procedure would have 
been to put them into a wrilten story. But Lehman's notes made such 
good reading in themselves that there seemed litile sense in rewriling 
them. Here they are—as Lehman set them down at the front) 





ITALIAN PRISONERS’ NOTES. Suggest title for story 
might be "Our Friends The Enemy.”’ Repoft by one of interrogators: 


First Case—Italian Lt. Col. says Italy being kicked around— 
never got chance. to have national aspirations fulfilled. Is of opinion 
they are fighting for place in sun and thinks that through war effort, 
although subjugated to Germany, will get something for attempt. 


Spirit low. Thinks Germany has practically enslaved Italy—resents 
German arrogance. 


Domenico, a Sicilian in a regiment. Has wife and three kids at 


home. Is still a farmer with civilian thoughts. All he wants is to get 
home, live in peace. Doesn’t care!ning away leaving them behind. 
who wins war — Germany, Britain! Germans always first to leave. 
or U. S. says "I'll still be a/Officers admire American fighting 
farmer.” spirit and organizaticn. They poor- 
Ascensione, from northern Italy |!¥ Organized. German officers in 
—an anti-fascist, though wobbly Charge larger units. Italian offi- 
and queer.” Savs Italian people cers resent them. 
bos tired, suffering, and don’t ALWAYS SURROUNDED 
| hed gag eng see _ Sea _ Officers tell interrogators invar- 
They (the Fascists) male tila iably that reason for surrender is 
stand in line under hot sun.|_¥e Completely surounded by Am- 
Thought it a lot of baloney to par- erican infantry. 
ade. Was expelled from Fascist At Sened—after Sened station, 


They 





Resent German arrogance. ltaly subjugated. 

























Want To Get Frome 


’ 








ers? Don’t shoot and we'll get ‘em 
for you.” Spoke good Enziish. 
One American soldier lost way 
and wandered into cave—smack in- 
to 25 Italians taking cover from 
artillery. All put up hands. Wanted 
to go back with him. "I can’t take 





you all back, we'll get shot” Took 
two along and got back with them. 

Went along with an intefrogator 
and his assictants to an old chick- 
en coop for the questioning of sev- 
eral prisoners. 


The coop, partly | 


party, lost job, but it appears Ita'y 


is taking anyone in the army these | 


days. 
"RESISTANCE USELESS’ 


A second lieutenant named Ren- 
ato—23 years old. Been married 
six months, very much in love. He 
volunteered, now wants to go home. 
Was in supply room at Sened when 
Americans arrived. Told squad re- 
sistance was useless. Cordial, good- 
bearing, nice disposition, exception- 
al pr‘soner. 


Italians in general don’t seem to 
have much nationalistic spirit, al- 
though some have military aspira- 
tions despite present situation. 
Want colonies for excess popula- 
tion. Only wanted Libya and Tun- 
isia. They thoucht those two places 
all that’s left in world for. them 
and figured nobody except perhaps 
the defeated French would mind. 


General impression is that a lot 
of Italians are willing to be mad? 


went back to search Sened. I saw 
Italians there in olive grove. One 
fellow abandoned motor¢ycle, an- 


jeep. About 500 in town who did- 
'n’t realize they were “captured” 
| but. were willingly captured later 
by our two advance platoons. Fer- 
dinand the Bull in an olive grove. 
I was sure they already prisoners 
and was looking at crowd with 
power glasses borrowed from one 
of their packs. Pretty lucky 

At Kasserine we got 100 Italian 
prisoners. They came over when 
tanks came up even with them. 
Scared. 

Maknassy—Eyetie rrisoners tell 
of Italian general who sent fer 
German captain, who was as eep, 
When messenger woke him, said 
"Don’t bother me,” Sent one of his 
lieutenants instead. 

SINGING AND HOLLERING 


MP Ben Abravomel, of Pitts- | 
burgh, Pa., was in back of tiuck | 





smashed, has red tile from the} 
roof lying about a calcimined wall, | 


| earth floor and a wire net over the 


other his pack -when saw me in/lone window. In one corner is @& 


| gasoline can for trash, in the cen- 
| ter a GI folding table. MP’s stood 
guard. 

GENEROUS AMERICANOS 
Antonio had been seven months 
in Africa. Was assistant gunner in 
jan artillery division using guns 
from the last war. Said his battery 
almost totally destroyed. Uses 
broad, generous gestures. Smiles 
occasionally . . . smokes cigarettes 
down to butts. In pocket had meat 
and vegetable stew—gift from Am- 
ericans. Americans gave him ra- 
tions ten minutes after capture. 

Next man—sick and tired of 

| fighting. Will work for us willing- 
| ly. Tries to tell of persomai battle 
| experiences despite interrogator in- 
terrupting. Grandiloquent. 


| 
| 







































What To Say 
IF CAPTURED 


(By a Staff Writer) 


SOMEWHERE NEAR THE TU-| the old, familiar, "I’m sorry, sir.” 
NISIAN FRONT—Of all the words| If you begin to feel like a dum- 
in any language, there are three'my, don’t even try to vary the 
or four words making up a phrase reply by saying "I can’t answer 
| that military interrogators dread | tnat,” because you are giving the 
to hear from any prisoner when |interrogator a perfect opening and 
he is being questioned. In Ger-|he’ll pounce, Me’ll come back with 
men, it’s "Es tut mir leid.” In|”You mean you can’t or won't an- 
Italian, it’s "Molte scuse.” In good |SWer?” which throws the question 
old American, it’s simply: I’m Tight back in your lap. Don't get 
sorry.” |sucked in on that one. 

It’s the answer perfect to any|, Germans frequently hint of 
and all questions by an enemy in-| threatening happenings to you if 
terrogator should you be captured,| YOu persist in your "I’m sorry, 
according to American officers at| Sit.’ but they won’t carry the 
the front who do nothing but in-| threats out because they are 


terview prisoners day in and day|@fraid of retaliation by the 
out. Americans on German prisoners. 





























The experience they have gleaned | Espionage on prisoners works both 
from their job of trying to trip| W@YS, too. 
military information from Italians DON’T SHOW OFF 
|and Germans works in reverse, Don’t try to show off, either, 
too. The technique used by Ger-/ because the interrogators wouldn't 









All cooperate. Every prisoner |man and Italian interrogators, if| be doing what they are if they 
seems pleased with Americans. All | there are any of the latter, isn’t) weren't some of the brainiest men 





prisoners. Think war is over tor! heuling Eyeties to rear. Said:| 
them. Feel helpless fighting and ,"They were singing all kinds of 
think they’re picked on. Think Am-| Italian songs and all talked about 
ericans are war’s aristocrats —"You|the U. S. Kent hollering "Holly- 
Bave everything,” they say. Refer wood, Philadelphia, New York,’ 
to guns, equipment. food. Suspic-; for no reason.” 
jous of "C” rations and all cans in | From Pfc. William Sullivan of 
general, Like bread, wine, spazg-' Needham, Mass.—Several Italians 
hetti. Officers feel it’s no use. Es- , came to American lines, hol'ered 
pecially after seeing Germans run-| over, "Want some Italian prison- 


a Are Soldiers 











Germans 


ST AMmnente pot nero menenngtecnanst ne 


neowe 


Neen 


aunt in New York. A Sic‘lian says 


they all willing to work but don’t| NAME, RANK, 


want to ficht. Titterv One tells of 
27 men. one officer hiding in cave 
three days without food. Afraid to 
come out in daylight. 

All men treated with strict con- 


sciousness of rerk bv “nestioners, 


The average soldier seldom knows 


mo-e then the doings of his own 
outfit 


GERMAN PRISONERS — Ma- 


jority ta'k freelv but one of ten is! and most of them do. St 
really touch Onlv one completely | 9 fe 
defeated irt-rrogator 


giving only | 





‘forced to give, under the Geneva| 


}rules for the handling of prisoners. 
| But there are any number of ways| 








Pe 
Eck 
Gi th DRE, 


One of ten is really tough. 


a 








rame, rank and _ serial number. | 
Kept repeating "I can’t give away | 
any information on that.” Tnsntent.| 

One Nazi said Rommel told them 
that American ist Division <onsist- 
ed of New York and Chicago gang- | 
sters. Germans tell Italians that | 
Nazis cont'ol all Oran and Algiers, | 
Germans turn backs when some- | 
ere wants take pix. Germans still 
"Heil Hitler!” to friends in prison 
camps, snapping to attention 

Germans have better military 
backgrcund than Eyeties. Fee! they 
have something to ficht for. Are 
really simple pecple, not so tough, 
efficient as pictured. Don’t mini 
letting Americans have their insig- 
nia. Great disparity in azes — one 
under 20. many over 35. Lots are 
veterans of Russia, wounded there. 
Many have decorations Russia, Af- 
rica. Chief interest is eating Eut 
they say they get good food in 
German army, coffee, bread, but- 
ter. 

Most Germans think Africa dis- 
mal place and few think they’ll 
still take Africa. 





asperaling ’I’m sorry, sir.” They'll 


course we can.” The follow-up on 
that one is "Why?” And if you've 
gone that far, the natural human 


one way out. You just go back to 


have an uncle in Brooklyn and an|much different from that used by|in the army. It’s usually the becter 

educated soldier who tries to dis- 
SERIAL NUMBER §piay his intelligence, or show that 
| Back in training camps, most | He's a little above the average 


soldiers were shown a British lim) Seldier. But in this case. he's 
|called "Name, Rank and Serial|(Umber than the lowest -private 
Number.” That's all the informa-| *¥Pe, because interrogators enjoy 
tion any prisoner of war can be} breaking the soldier 
One of the stunts they most fre- 
quently use to get a soldier to 
talk is to question him about his 


i 


; the Americans. 












intelligent 





te circumvent the rules, if the in-| 





terrogator uses good psychology.| Profession before he entered the 
— 4 rhaee are | army. That's one you want to 
w warning hints from one | duck too. Once you start talking, 





|no matter how much you think 
military,| You can stop, you can’t. It’s like 
with ene link of a chain breaking and 


you have one weapon weakening the whole chain. It will 
is interrogator, | ¥* . me 
which to disarm the interrogato lbe that much harder for you te 


it’s politeness. If you are captured} ; ‘ 
and taken before a superior enemy | setuee to answer the next -ques- 
officer, salute him, no matter how; “©: 


frent line interrogator. 
Always be polite and 









it makes sau and| . AS a last bit of advice, if you 
much it makes you saurm. Stand! spoud. be the one to, take any 
prisoners, don’t take souvenirs” 





sit down, and don’t open your) 
mouth until you are forced to— | 
out of natural courtesy. If pos- 
sible use Sir” or the enemy in- 
terrogator’s rank, when you an- 
swer, "I’m sorrv” 
‘I'M SORRY, SIR!’ 

Here’s a trick question many 
German interrogators will use to 
get you out of repeating that ex- 


from them to display to your pals 
or the folks back home. The in- 
terrogators want all papers, docu- 
ments and other personal posses- 
sions of captured prisoners, be- 
cause they frequently give 'tads 
or information of military value. 
Which brings up the old prob- 
lem of carrying letters, pictures, 
and other personal possessions in 
your bilifold. Most soldiers still 
haven't learned the one cardinal 













ask: "Do you think Americans can 








beat the Germans?” And any/rule of fighting at the front. That 
number of confident American} is—Never carry papers or letters 
soldiers come back with "Of! or pictures with you into battle 





Expert interrogators can deduct 
more than you think from them 
and frequently such articles give 
them important leads on wher 
and how to begin breaking the 
prisoner down. 







urge is to justify yourself. If you 
do slip on that one, there’s only 
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Boards Ruling 
Hits Sour Note 


For Kay Kpser 





ROCKY MOUNT, N. C.—Kay 
Kyser, the ol’ professor of Musi- 
cal Knowledge is now 1-A. He 
@ppeared before the draft board 
of this North Carolina city, where} 
he is Citizen No. 1, and the 
board got him even though other 
People had other ideas of what 
Kay Kyser should best do to help 
win the war. 

The Office of War Information 
put in the strongest objection. It 
Said that Kyser and his band had 
ou‘-performed all other troop en- 
tertainers, having appeared in 
1,000 concerts before as many sol- 
dier audiences. Besides that, he 
had sold 95 million dollars worth 
of war bonds. 

Kyser, who is 38 years old and 
Single, never appealed his case, 
but others did. Nevertheless the 
Rocky Mount draft board's ruling 
stuck when it was taken to the 
Presidential appeal board. One of 
Kay's sax men who played with 
him in college days—Bill Lonzoo 
—is now serving with the Air 
Forces in North Africa. 

Kyser is nearly blind, has to 
wear thick glasses and_ stumbles 
from a trick knee. His only com- 
ment on the board's ruling was: 
"This puts me on a real spot If 
ah pass the physical and they 
give me a band job, people will 
all say I have got a soft touch. If 
I don't they'll swear it was a put 
up job. Ah hope they give me a 
job fighting.” 

But, nevertheless, the Kay Ky- 
ser Kollege of Musical Knowledge 
may soon lose its maestro. 


Smoke In Your Eyes 

ST. LOUIS, Mo—Smoke Com- 
missioner Boyles of this city re- 
ports that despite the large in- 
crease in railroad and industrial 
activity, and a substantial in- 
crease in population, the third 
winter under the smoke elimination 
law was the best yet. The com- 





CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


| Stars, Bars Or Minus 4-F: 
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es How Smart Are You Soldier? 


— “Information Please” was a FS pase radio program before any 
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pof us left the States. It’s still going strong, only now they're trying me) 
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keep move in tune with the times by devoting move and more air tin.c 
to military and naval topics. ‘ 

20 Here's one set of questions that they used recently, which we 
| thought soldiers in North Africa might like to try their hand at. Score 
three and one- third for each part of a question correcily answered. 


When you've finished check with the answezs on Page 6, 
































If you have answered all the questions correctly, you're in the 
wrong outfit—you should be wearing stars; over 80, don’t bother 








2  seadyine at OCS—you'll get commissioned without attending; over 
| 60, show this scora to your CO and he'll give you a 12-hour pass; 

















3S over 40—grade A yardbird, just watch those wooden nickels! ; over 
20—stop mooning about the gal you left behind and start soldiering 























for a change; under 20—<complain to your draft board, you should 
have been 4-F. 











3 Here are the questions: 
1. If a man shifted between these 6. What do these abbreviations 























points, what branch ef service mean?: 

is he probably in?: | & COMSOUPAC 

a. Mare Island, Cal. to Quan-' b. WEFT 

so tico, Va. - ' ¢ WAAC 

b. Fort Dix, N. J., to Fort Knox, 7. What’s wreng with this descrip- 
tion of action at sea?: (twe 











Ky. 
c. Norfolk, Va. to Pensacola, errors) 
Fla. | A PBY took off from the 


2. If you attack the enemy with Hornet and dropped ntee 











these forces, would yeu have inch shells on a Japanese 
namerically superior er inferior P battleship? 





ferces?: Who in fact or fiction per- 
bs a. A platoon against a section formed these remarkable 


b. A battalion against a brigade deeds? 
a. Killed. 116 Japs singlehanded 














1: Fiber from the 
coconut husk. 

2. French, river. 

3. Arrange for be- 
forehand. 

4. Upward motion 
of a wave. 

5. What the sen- 
try sbould say. 
6. African Negro. 
1. Moved sudden- 
ly. 

8. Precipitous. 

9. Heng. 








bined hourly smoke total for the 
first year was 197, for the second 
184 and for the year just finished, 
134. Before the ordnance went in- 
to effect, this city had as many 
as 716 smoke-filled days each year. 


Junk Pile Swag 


NEW YORK—While rummaging 
through a junk pile, 13-year-old 
Frank Mominsky kicked a bag and 
heard coins jingle. Ripping oven 
the sack he discovered 13,901 del- 
lars and 28 cents in bills and coins, 
and a dollar and 75 cents in post- 
age stamps. Frank turned his booty 
over to the police and if no one 


10. On the shel- 
tered side. ~- 
11. Antlered ani- 


mal. 
19. City tn Minn- 
esota. 
21. Flower. 
23. Pirmly. 


1, Part of an ear 
ef corn. 

4. They're in a 
convoy. 

9. ——Sack. 

12. Native metal. 
13. Discoverer of 
N. American 
Continent, 

14. Rubber tree. 





claims the money in six months, 
Frank will be a wealthy youngster. 


15. Office holders. 
16. Abscond. 


Across 








_. Down 


2%. Founda tion 
timbers 

25. Game fish. 

26. Insect. 

28. Pertaining to 


31. Hat. 

32. Last month, 

34. Restrict. 

35. ——kick. 

38. Maneuver 
judge. 

40. Irrigated. 

42. Entice. 

43. Purchase. 

47. Grey with age. 

48. Eli. 














c. A fied army against an army 
| Bb. Killed ferty in a row 


30. Anno: . corps _ 

3t. a taae 4 3 What nations successfully used c. Killed 25 Germans single- 

32. Australia i@ 49. Strata. these tactics against tanks?: handed and captured 132 
wai—— 52. Rowing imple-| a. Planes equipped with anti- 9. Why would these ladies of lite 

33. Behold ment tank cannon? erature _ qualify fer thes 


34. Once..ever-— 53. British for services? 





b. Buried anti-tank guns? 
36. Artific - 
37. Onecty ” da mitier. c. Self-propellied artillery? a. Kate Pinkerton in the 
guage. 56. You got it in 4 Te what eutfit would a soldier, WAVES 
39. Little child. England. belong if you heard him say:| b. Mrs. Pepper in the WAACS 
<0. Buisted. 57. Oil of orris} a. Geronimo | ¢. Jane Baxter for the Spars 
a a +e b. Bazooka 10. What is the average base pay 
‘ y over t& 58. Self. | 
to bomb Italy. 59. Female sand-'_ ©- In the barrel 
43. Large bundie. piper 5. What are these military ~ ee second lieutenant 
44. Young mare. 60. Net so old. ons?: b. A major general 
46. Place. 61. Light moisture. a. Breakdown wagon c. A captain 
d. A colonel 


b. Sutler’s wagon 
c. Battlewagon 








(Answers on Page 14) 


(Answers on Page 14) 








49. Some bull. 
50 Ire. 
51. Pack. 


54. When to smack | Z 


the Germans. 


17. Witness. 
18. Be penitent, 















20. Condiment, j ‘y 


22. Old times; po- 


etic. » 
23. Indian pup @ 


tent. 
24. Remain. 
26. Invite. 
27. How often your | 
parachute fails! 
to open. 
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Road Hog! Ne 3 RW Lineas THE COCOON oe enw e 3-22. : 
1¢ 
hi 

‘ uh 

Terry And The Pirates ac 
MISSY YEAH... THOSE SOLDIERS THE CAPTAIN SAID \ OKAY, BOYS, COME ss WHY DON’T YOu GUYS pi 
BURMA } MAY BE HAVIN’ TROUBLE YOU INVITED ANY \IN AND TIE ON 4 ees 2! St ee EAT # 1S SOMETHING bn 
CALL? / WITH THE CHINESE FOOD Two GuyYS UP FoR | THE FEED BAG! J Te ae oe > ” 
WHEN THEY'RE OUT ON THE DINNER, MA'AM ! : , on 
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Unloading precious supplies on a South Pacific isle . . . 
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Pushing the Japs back is onty | 


art of the day’s routine for the 

anks fighting in this not so 
peaceful “paradise.” The men here 
fight not only Japs but also the 
rain, mud, heat, sores, exhaustion 
and fever. 

There’s no such thing as a chow 
ine or mess tent on this front. 
In fact, there isn’t even any front. 
One grimy veteran’s retort to a 
pookie who eased up through the 


mud to ask where the front line! 


was shows what these guys are 
up against: 

"We don’t fight that way, 
buddy,” was his answer. There are 
Japs up ahead but there may be 
Japs behind me and I’m sure as 


bell there’s a couple of them over, 


there to the side. You can't worry 


about such stuff as front lines. | 


You just keep looking for Japs. 
kill them, and push ahead.” 


Anything Goes 


There’s no Marquis of Quecns- | 


| 


of the Jap. On one occasion, Pfc. 
William H. Ford, of Port Royal, 
Ky., guarding the CP, saw some- 
one walk out of the jungle toward 
him whistling "One Dozen Roses” 
and wearing a brand néw Ameri- 
can uniform. 

Ford thought it was damned 
funny. There hadn’t been a clean 
shirt or pair of trousers in his 
outfit for days. It was too dark 
to see the figure’s face. but Ford 
happened to notice his feet. On 
them were the tiny,  split-toe 
sneakers only the Japs wear. 

”’One Dozen Roses,’ eh!” Ford 
yelled. ’"Well, here’s three of ’em 
for you.” Ford laid three M1 slugs 
into the Jap. 

The guards have hit on one-sure 
way to keep awake on duty. They 
take a grenade, pull the pin, and 
hold the grenade tightly around 
its spring all night. Anytime they 
elax, the spring will fly off, and 
seven seconds later, their relaxing 
days will be over for good. 


—Sgt. DAVE RICHARDSON | 








bury rules. here. It’s catch: a5 COCKS | cc 


can. There are no sand - bagged | 


trenches, no barbed wire, no dug- 
out living quarters. In the first | 
place, the heat steams the energy | 
right out of a guy and you don’ | 
dig more than you have to, all of 
which means a Shallow slit trench, 
or foxhole at the most. The inces- 
sant rains would quickly fill a deep, 
trench anyway. | 

Most of the fighting is done by | 
romparatively small forces, not 
more than several dozen men on 
each side. Patrols go out daily | 
scouting Jap pillboxes and ma-! 
chine-gun nests. With the support 
ef mortar and light artillery fire, 
heavier forces go in to knock them 
out. Then more men come in to 
clean up. 

Mostlv. the heavy, dense under- 


rrowth has been too thick to us? |cost 15 cents back home brings a! Gia involves more than just apply- 
except in| buck here. Eggs are something to| ing the rules they handed out back 


tenks advantageously, 
the Buna-Gona area. Even the! 
machine gun hasn't been too suc- 
cessful in the jungles. Good old 
“Indian” tactics of the American 
Buffalo Bill days have worked out 
best—swift, silent movement and | 
a quick thrust, with the rifle as 
the principal weapon. 


Battle Dress | 

Being dressed for action here 
usually means a helmet, camou- 
flaged uniform of jungle green, | 
socks, shoes, rifle belt, extra band- | 
oliers of bullets. grenades crammed 
in pockets and a rifle or tommy | 
£un. 

Even mess-kits are too much of 
& nuisance to carry around. The! 
men are their own cooks, and eat} 
straight from the can. If a guy} 
is lucky, he may be situated where | 





Yanks arriving in Iran (Persia 
in the old geography books) aren’t 
finding the life anything like that 
they remember from the Omar 
Khayyam’ days of their youth. For 
one thing, an 8 o'clock curfew 
shutters bistros and cabarets on 
the stroke, the sidewalks become 


magically deserted, and the lone-| 


ly GI wanders disconsolately to 


Living expenses are terrific. At 
the moment, the only place where 
American cigarettes can be haa is 
the black market, and one pack 
of any leading brand costs 80 
cents, 

Foods are even higher. A small 
jar of peanut butter that would 


dream about. 


Monev Goes Fast 

Most soldiers still are struggling 
with the Iranian system of cur- 
rency. Money is divided into rials 
and toumains, but the latter are 
practically non-existent. A _ rial 
roughly figures up to three cents 
in American money, but rials are 
issued in terms of folding paper 
notes from denominations of five 
to 100 and up. By the time a 


' soldier gets wise and -stops think- 


ing in terms of one cent, most of 
his dough is gone. 

Taxis here are called droshkies, 
and are currently the biggest 
menace to a GI's life. There are 
plenty of American cars around 


he can build a small fire and heat | t00, as well as goats and camels 
his beans or stew. Each man also in the streets. Almost any day the 


downs two pills a day as protec- 
lion against malaria, puts chlorine 
pills into his canteen of water, and 
ane vitamin and salt pills regu- 
arly, 

Sleeping isn’t hard, if you can 
fend off the hordes of insects 
Swarming around your mosquito 
bar. But most of the men are so 
exhausted by a day’s fighting in 
the jungles ‘they can sleep through 
anything, 

Guards are posted around an 
area almost as soon as the sun 
fades, After dusk, the men remain 
flued to their foxholes. The guards 
don’t fool, They shoot at anything 
that moves or makes a noise. 
There isn’t any time for checking 
up On who is who. If a soldier has 
to go to the latrine at night, he 


doesn’t climb out and make it |. 


that way. He grabs his shovel and 
inches his way out of his tent 
foxhole. 


”One Dozen Roses” 


No one knows better than these 
men the trickiness and sly nature 


| Iranian Army parades through the 
town. The army seems to be 
| Strong on the marching stuff 
Yanks are billeted in anything 
from GI barracks to hotels. Sol- 
diers in the hotels report that the 
familiar straddle-trench was a 
luxury compared to the toilet fa- 
cilities they have in these places. 
As a consequence, the latrine ru- 
mor is dying out. No one wants 
to hang around long enough to 
start one. 
—Sgt. AL HINE 


The far distant outpost men of 
the China air warning system are 
on the ball. Not once since the 
Army Air Forces relieved the 
AVG’s, have the Japs been able 
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to unload cver a major center of 
Free China. 

Practically living the life of her- 
mits, the outpost men stay at their 
lonely stations week after week. 
They do their own laundry and 
cooking, and are completely out 
of touch with supply trucks most 
of the time. 

Their posts are real hot spots. 
All of them lie close to the ground 
near enemy airdromes waiting for 
the noise of an enemy ship. Straf- 
ing and bombing are old stories to 
these guys -and it’s nothing for 
one of the boys to stay at his spot 
and give a play-by-play account 
of what's going on. 

They operate out of shaky tem- 
ples, mountain caves and ancient 
mansions. This is an example of! 
their work: The bomber group of 
the China Air Task Force had 
moved into an advance base and 
was lambasting Japan-held ports, 
cities and airfields in Southern 
China. Swallowing their fear of the 
shark-nosed fighters, the Japs 
sent over a night bombing mission 
to blast the Americans. 

A little after midnight, the net 
came on the air-with "unidenti- 


fied planes heading northwest over 
section area ” A little} Right now the men are worry- 


later, another station gave out | ing most about the approaching 
with "Three unidentified multi- | hot season, when the temperature 
motored planes heading west.” It Soars to the 130-degree mark and | s—————2— en 
wasn’t hard to figure out their|the wings of a plane get so hot 
destination. a guy can fry eggs on them. That's} When Cpl. Refines Sims. Jr., a 
,; according to S-Sgt. Keith Sedg- Negro soldier from far-off Phila- 
Net Reverses | wick, of Gann Valley, S. D | deipmia, and byt. Allred Jaiuika, 
The Yanks had plenty of time} | )of Kennedy, Texas, met in the 
te get as high as they wanted, and Old-Timers | midst of the forest wilderness near 
e fighter crew took off and went a 4 | the international boundary of Al- 
upstairs. The Japs played it foxy. FB nn Mh ge a oy aska and Canada’s Yukon terri- 


Departing from their usual pro- ~ itory after slamming their bull- 
‘tralia. Palestine and Burma, QS | Gczers through the last bit of 


cedure, they came in low at about " pe 

: | well as India, servicing and. as- ou = 
1500 ect to unload: "They €2t| sembiing ‘PAs and Us &dive-| evergreen “undergrowth, they cele 
except in the dirt runways They | bombers, and Liberators and Piy-| joinin since the porn of the 
started for home but they didn’t | "8 Fortresses, He and S-Sgt. Mack! Golden Spike on the Union Paci- 
have what it takes. , fooatn, St, —. whe ee fic almost a century before. 
aes “oie eae ee on Lester Gates, of San Francisco, is gee : pens ag 
|apiece. Maj. Hal Pike dumped the | the bomb-sight maintenance man. through the vast and fabulous 
first one just away from the field.| S-S8t. Ed. Momahon, of Kansas) voinwest, atzh in timber, minerals 
Shortly afterward, Lt, Joseph Grif-|Citv. Mo. is the instrument spec-| ong water power resources 
fin's victim lit up the sky as he: ‘list. . It was net until the Jap attack 
sent him crashing in flames. Lt.| "The intensive heat raises hell} 9¢ pearl Harbor that a read to 
John Lombard had the third vic-| with us AM’s in making engine/Ajaska through Canada became a 


tim in his sights and was pouring|run-ups for regulation check ON} yirtual military necessity, 
lead into him when his own ship| props, superchargers, fuel and oil! Before the Alcan Highway be- 
was hit and he had to bail out. | pressure,” Sedgwick said. “Sitting|/came a fact. a few Indians and 
Now the warning net went into}in the cockpit with the motor run-| an occasional lone trapper and 
reyerse action. They trailed that| ning is like sitting in a Turkish! scarlet-coated Mountie were the 
homeward-bound Nip out of the, bath. northland stretch’s only inhabi- 
area and almost into occupied ter-| "Sand storms are plenty »ad/ tants. Even the charts in the Roy- 
ritory. Finally one station report-| too,” he added. "Sand gets into the; al Mounted barracks at White- 
ed him overhead; the next one in! engines, wearing out the cylinders | horse and Dawson showed signs of 
} 





Union Pacific Railroad spanned the continent . . . 





Not since the 
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one ever dreamed of including ini a —_— 
the manual. ' 




















line saw neither hide nor hair of| and pistons and making the en-! skimpy exploration. 
him. . lgines use more oil.” | "Some day,” said Brig. Gen. 
Days later, Chinese found the! But the payoff for Sedwick isn’t! James A. O'Connor, head of the 
wrerkege on a hillside. Lt Lom-| the heat and the sand. It’s the, Northwest Service Command which 
ee ee ——., after all.—| birds. | Operates the Alcan Highway, ne 
YA FIELD CORRESPONDENT |, ‘nde are building! achievements of these colore 
th Bo A way pw = building! »oad-builders will occupy a major 
= —_—= eir nests in the air intake scoops | Sees tm the lore ef the Merth 
of heavy bombers and P-40's al-| Boontry . ei is 
most over night. We traced several For } when engineers es- 
cases of reduced power in the P-| inated it would take two weeks 
40’s to bird nests on top of the; : ‘apid Sikes i Chief 
carburetor screens at the rear of|*© Span the rapid Sikanni Chie 
the intake scoops. That's when we River where it roared down from 
de dust-proof covers for the|*he, high Canadian Rockies, Negro 
= Ni bott the dust and the|*ldiers completed the job—get- 
apeees. orew A a) Gum ane ting timbers out of the forest wilds 
birds are kept out. ve h and building an ice-jam resisting 
I guess when we leave ere. bridge while working waist deep 
we con my pote really seeM|i, the icy river—three and one- 
everything,” he said. , | half Gays after construction began. 
—Sgt. ED CUNNINGHAM Man was constantly fiehting a 
war against nature. When ice 
floes as big as grand pianos 
bumped at bridge piers, S-Sgt. 
James A. Price, of Baltimore, Md., 
a demolition expert, blasted them 
to fragments without damaging 
the structure of the bridge 


Adventure Galore 

On another occasion the shots 
and shrieks of a terrified sentry 
rang through the grim and dark 
wilderness night. Lights were 
switched on and a frantic sentry 
banged pell-meil into camp gasp- 
ing "A bear! A bear!” 

Leaving the lush life in Ameri- 
can cities, the new road-builders 
lost no time adapting themselves 
to the rigors of the North. One 
man used to be a dining car wait- 
er and became one of the road 
'gang’s best bulldozer operators. A 
soldier who wrote pulp magazine 
fiction became an excellent cook, 

These colored soldiers fought to 
complete the road they knew was 
a sure blow against Japan. The 
colored soldiers on the Alcan High- 
way received many salutes, but the 
best was that reported by Pvt. 
Philip Bush, Negro soldier from 
Baltimore, Md. He. came into a 
| barracks with the program of the 
official highway-opening ceremony 
in his hand. Going over to where 
Gen. O’Conor was sleeping, the 
soldier said "General, suh, will you 
put yuh name on my ‘program?” 

Then while the Negro soldier 
waited, the commanding general of 
the Service Command got out of 
his sleeping bag in his long wool 
underwear, put on his spectacles, 
got his fountain pen from his poc- 
ket and autographed the program. 

RICHARD NEUBERGER 














Being a ground crew man in In- 





jin the States. Not only do the men 
|get all the repair jobs in the 
| book, but more often than not 
| they are saddled with problems no 


NEW GUINEA TBA 
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THE STARS AND STRIPES 
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Dodgers, Red Sox Picked To Win Flag 








The 
Commissioners 








Some misinformed persons—or perhaps they're unwitting humor- 
ists—continue to term them "GI boxing shows.” 

We have reference, of course, to the fislic matinees which are 
held each Friday afternoon at the Majestic Theater. True, the bouts 
ere promoted by the 12th Air Force Service Command, and there are 
ro end of GI enthusiasts among the spectators. Right there, however, 
the GI flavor vanishes. In the ring—where boys are tossing leather— 
any resemblance to the American Army in North Africa is strictly 
coincidental. 

Last Friday, for example, there wasn’t an American fighter on 
the card. British and Arab scrappers saved the show. They not only 
saved it, but they put on a whale of a battling jamboree for 2,500 
wildly-cheering onlookers. 

The British, in particular, love to fight—whether they're teating 
through the Mareth Line or aiming a set of knuckles at an opponent’s 
chin. Officers and enlisted men alike clamor to climb through the 
ropes and do their stuff. Some of them show up whether they're 
scheduled for action or not, just hoping they'll get a chance to paw 
the canvas. 

But where, oh where, are the mighty American boxers? Are they 
all on KP each Friday? Are their officers so inhumane they never 
permit gladiators to appear? Somebody please tell Promoter (Sgt.) Al 
Weisberger before he goes nuts. Somebody tell us before we begin to 
think there isn't an American boxer in the vicinity with the urge to do 


his stuff. 
ARE THE YANKS COMING? 


Besides, it’s embarrassing to the announcer, Lt. Bob Leicester, a 
ae ore man who hates to be put cn the spot by shrinking GI 
violets. 

"We get cooperation from the British, but we don’t seem to have 
any American boxers,” said Lt. Leicester to last Friday's turnout. 

"The Yanks are coming,” Toared a GI gent with red, white and 
blue blood in his veins. 

Well, we hope so. But so far they haven't been coming fast enough 
to work up a mild sweat. Promoter Weisberger has had to beg, wheedle , 
and plead for every GI boxer that showed up, where the British | 
knuckle artists stampede the joint. And the Arabs, darned good 
fighters with plenty of moxie, are not at all backward, either. 

This total indifference of GI boxers seems to be confined to 
this locality only. At an air base a couple of hundred miles away 
they held a GI boxing show last week that really saw GI boxers in 
action. Lt. Elmo K. Ballard, of Special Service, put that one over, 
and soon he’s going to bring his best men here to meet our best. 

Lt. Ballard will have to be satisfied .with international bouts, as 
we don't seem to have any GI fighters available. 

But the British will give Lt. Ballard’s boys a warm welcome. They 
demonstrated that much last Friday at the Majestic when they knocked 


STILL PITCHING 











ny Beazley, who won 21 games for; 
the Cards last year and was the; 
World Series hero against the 


Cards, Browns Rated Top 
Contenders In Circuits 


By J. B. TAYLOR SPINK 
(The Sporting News) 


Experience has taught that pre-season doping of the major 
league baseball races, especially the National League, is a hazardous 


undertaking even in normal times. 

This spring, with all clubs having contributed star after star 
to the armed forces or war industries, standards of measuring have 
been reduced to such an extent that it’s almost impossible to select 
a standout team in either race. There’s little form to follow and 
inductions as the season progresses probably will further complicate 


the picture. . 

It is entirely possible that Yankee domination in the American 
League. will end in a crackup this year. The Bombers will be without 
the services of the remarkable Joe DiMagz‘o, Phil Rizzuto, Red Ruffing, 


But this time for Uncle Sam, John- the workers that "Brooklyn is go- 


Buddy Hassett and others. 


more than the Yankees in Ted 








Named 1943 Winners. 


All’s well with the world The 
Brooklyn Dodgers opened their 
spring offensive against the Axis 
in a New York shipyard where 
pitcher Kirby Higbe and second 
baseman Billy Herman spoke to 
workers after being deputized “ith 
the rest of the Dodgers as special 
agents of the Treasury Department 
to sell war bonds. They assured 








ing to win the pennant and 
America is going to win the war.” 





Yankees, is now going through the 
Army Air Force Officers Candi- 
date School, Miami, Fia. 





Hughson Touted 





out two Arab foemen and beat three more. Then, with nobody else 
to fight,-two Britishers got in the ring together and staged a grand | 
brawl all by themselves. 


SALUTING SOME GOOD FIGHTERS 


We'd like to salute such Britishers as Lance Cpl. Sid Fielding, a 
featherweight, who shook off two low and painful blows and then 
outfought Ali Aziouz. e lance corporal put his opponent at ease by 
gracefully acknowledging by a smile it could have been a mistake. 
It was a nice gesture. 

Then there was Cpl. Jimmy Brown, a’ welterweight, who has 
never been defeated in 78 fights. He came up against a local Arab, 
Moulaid Said, making his first appearance in the ring. The-pair put- 
on a whale of a braw! and much to Cpl. Brown’s surprise, he was 
knocked kicking for the first time for keeps in the second. Commented 
the corporal when he left the ring: "He slapped me down good.” 

If there are any good GI welterweights around, we would like 
to see one of them against Leslie Seacombe, of His Majesty’s Navy. 
We have been watching Sailor Seacombe since he first showed up. 
The r is a natural hitter who gets better with each appear- 
ance. Aga. Cpl. Johnny Barrett, of the RAF,-who knows the score 
ir.side the ropes, Seacombe put up a surprisingly good fight to win 
the decision. 

Another good battler was Cpl. Ernie Counsell, lightweight, who 
stopped Al Bouras, an Arab, in the second round. Pvt. Jack Sharkey 
rates mention because he is the possessor of one of the flashiest left 
hooks so far exhibited. He took a very close decision from the popular 
Arab welterweight. Zemerain Addansine. Last but not least, we'd like 
to say a word about Lt. Edgar Whitburn? British Naval Reserve 
officer, who likes a good fight. He was quite happy to get a draw 
with Jurie the Seventh. The Arab incidentally is the seventh son of 
a family of fighting Arebs. That's how he comes by the name. 

It’s about time we got a few GI boxers to show up. or just let’s 
turn the whole thing over to the other lads as a "British-Arab” 
promotion. Most assuredly they deserve it on a basis of performancs 
From the American viewpoint, boxing in Algiers has been the biggest 
flop of the century. Where’s that spirit of °18? 


Soldiers Take Time Out 
Near Front, For Fighting 


By S-Sgt. ORVILLE S. SPLITT 
(Special to The Stars and Stripes) 


AN AMERICAN BASE NEAReerly Hills, Cal. Because of a 
THE FRONT—With almost 500/sprained arm, Miller was unable to 
cheering GI fans dangling fromjreturn for the second round. A 
every available rafter in Gunga/jfourth knockout saw Ed Ebard, 
Din’s local Abba Toir, American.|San Francisco, hang a sleeper on 
English, French and Arab scrap-|George Yard, Flint, Mich., in the 
pers traded blows in a wild and/jclosing seconds of the bout. 
wooly international boxing show Several other loudly-applauded 

The main event saw S-Sgt. Jim-|jousts were fought. Enthusiasm 
my Keller, 140-pounder from NeW/ran so high that one over-excited 
Orleans and now a fighter squad-/fan looped a punch at one of the 
ron mechanic, stop Jimmy Biddle. |contestants. who indignantly head- 
of London, in 1:55 of the .second|eq for the showers and refused to 
round. Keller had_ the — continue. 
scrapper outclassed from the start. , 

A barrage of hard lefts and rights| Lt. Elmo K. Ballard, Chicago and 
to the jaw spelled "finis” for John Special Service Officer for this 

Oo aw Sp t sector, was responsible for the suc- 





As Coming Ace 


BOSTON — The funny thing 
about Cecil (Tex) Hughson is thac 
about this time last year he was 
ready to quit baseball. Now he is 
booked as a potential 30-gamr win- 
ner for the Boston Red Sox 


clause wherein Beau Jack. world 





Beau Jack Signs | 


For Montgomery Go 





NEW YORK—Reassured by a 


lightweight king New York style, 
will get a return bout wii\n 60 
days if he loses, Jack's strategy 
board signed a contract with Bob 
Montgomery, Philadetphia Negro, 
for a title match May 21 at Ma- 
dison Square Garden. 
Montgomery impressively kayoed 
Roman Alvarez, of New York, in 





Few persons not connected with 
the Red Sox knew of his intentions ; 
a year ago. But last spring, Tex. 
had a sofe arm and was doubtful 
o! getting it fixed. 

Hughson well remembers the day 





It wa 
do ible-header with the St. Louis 
Browns and Yex pitched in a cold. 
drizzle for eight innings until the 
fracas was Called on account of: 
darkness. His arm was sore the: 
next day. He pitched only a little; 
after that and saw many doctors. | 
but could not get rid of his trouble, ; 


Finally Hughson tola Marager| 
Joe Cronin that unless his arm got! 
better he was quitting for good.} 
Whi.e in Miami playing an X= | 
hibition game in 1942, Hughson) 
was sent to a young doctor who} 
Hughson said, "injected novocaine 
in my shoulder, did a lot of bend- 
ing and stretching of my arm-— 
and all of a sudden I was well.” 


and made his first start May 18. 
i942. He soon became the scourge 

the American League winning 
1% wama- daenite a late start. This 
year a lot of observers think he 
will win substantially more than 
that if he hes any kind of a ball 
club behind him. 








|Lombardi Case Same 


Old Doilar Squabbie 


WALLINGFORD, Conn.—Presi- 
dent Robert Quinn, of the Booton 
Braves, is ducking quesuons con- 
cerning the future of Ernie Lom- 
bardi, heavy-footed but hard-hit- 
ting catcher who won the 1942 
batting crown. Ernie reccntly de- 
clared he had not retired from 
baseball, as claimed by Braves’ of- | 
ficials, but was holding out and/| 
wanted to be traded to another | 
club which would pay him a salary | 
equal to his prowess with the wil- 
low. 








gn haga Rorrick |Cesstul all-star show. Fights are 
staff sergeant from Pittsburgh, |Pl@nned every Monday, and soon a 
notched a TKO over Hadjs Brik. few of the topnotchers will in- | 
Arab leather tosser, in 1:40 of the vade Algiers, says Lt. Ballard, “to| 
first. Rorrick’s miehty overhand |S°* — kind of fighters they 
rights had the Arab on the floor have there. 
at least a dozen times before the 
referee called a halt. (Editor’s . Note—The answer is| 
The Arabs put over a TKO of |/easy, lieutenant. We've got British | 
their own, however. when Killer|and Arab fighters. The GI's just 
Khellef faced Joe Miller, of Bev-'don’t show up) 








"Lombardi was well paid last 
year,” .said Quinn, "and he was 

rfectly satisfied. I'm sure if his 
difficulty is dissatisfaction with 
our salary offer, an agreement can 
be reached. If it’s true Ernie pre- 
fers to play for another club and 
they're willing to negotiate a trade, 
that’s satisfactory to us.” 








his arm went bad in August 1941, lightweight champions, two with 
the secoud game of & Lew Jenkins and three with Sam- 


Hughson rejoined the Red Sox days of racing in New York State. 


the fourth round of a scheduled 
ten-rounder at the Philadelphia 
Arena last week before a sellout 
crowd, Getting a shot at Jack's 
title is a realization of a frustrat- 
ed Montgomery dream. He has 
fought five non-title matches with 


my Angott who -recently upset 
Willie Pep. 


Slide Rule Captures 
inaugural Feature 


NEW YORK — Slide Rule, tne} 
dark chestnut Kentucky Derby; 
hopeful owned by W. E. Boeing, 
builder of the Flying Fortresses, 
sliced through an opening at the 
head of the stretch and galloped 
to a victory in the 5,000 dollar 
Experimental Handicap at the 
Jamaica race track opening day) 
teature which inaugurated 180: 





There was an unexpectedly large 
crowd of more than 26,000 despite 
restrictions bafining pleasure au- 
tomobiles from coming within a 
mile of the track. The betting set 
an opening day Jamaica record—' 


True,- the Boston Red Sox probably have given up as much or 


Williams, Johnny Pesky, Dominic 


DiMaggio and Lou Finney, but Joe Cronin has enough adequate re- 
—<¢+ placements to produce the long- 


awaited pennant. 
Thus, in our book, it looks like 


troit, Cleveland, Washington and 
Philadelphia. 

In the National League the re- 
sourcefulness of Branch Rickey 
will be a powerful factor in restor- 
ing the Dodgers to pennant sta- 
ture, with the Cardinals a potent 
contender. I see the Chicago Cubs 
third, with Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, 
New York, Philly and Boston next 
in line. 

Conceding the’ Dodgers have lost 
considerable strength in Pete Rei- 
ser, Peewee Reese. Hugh Casey and 
Larry French, all in service, the 
balance of power is more than 
equalized in favor of Brooklyn 
when the Cards lost Terry Moore, 
Enos Slaughter and Johnny Beaz- 
ley (2i-game winning freshman 
last season). There’s also a strong 
possibility Jimmy Brown, spark- 
plug of the Red Bird infield, soon 
will go. He’s 1-A. 

Rickey’s appraisal of the Dodg- 
ers gains instant respect, as no 
man knows the National League 
better than the former Cardinals 
master mind. 

KNOWS STUFF 

He's a great judge of pace and 
players, When he was with. the 
Cards his ability to gauge tne ap- 
proximate strength of rival clubs 
enabled him to sell star players 
and yet keep St. Louis knocking 
at the pennant door—always fight- 
ing right down the homestreich. 

Rickey will open the season with 
@ powerful clan. He has the ser- 
vices of Dolph Camilli, Arky 
Vaughn, Dixie Walker, all of whom 
may be doubtful starters this year. 
If the club doesn't click, he'll put 
resourcefyiness to work to make 
effective changes even in this ail- 
out war year. in 

Many may wonder why the Cubs 
are rated third. First the Chicago 
team hasn't been hard hit by 
Service calls.. On the other hand 
Jimmy Wilson is likely to come up 
with a strong pitching staff. Pos- 
sibly Paul Derringer, purchased 
from the Reds during the winter, 
has one more big season. left in 
his aging right.arm, and with Lon 
Warneke, Claude Passeau, Bill 
Lee and Hi Bithren the Cubs 
Should have five hurlers. 

BROWNS HARD HIT 


Moving back to the American 
League for a brief analysis we 


jcome to a team which long ago 


resembled a  flag-winner — the 
Browns who finished a sizzling 
third last season. But aspects of 
the St. Louis Club changed when 
Walter Judnich was inducted and 
Vernon Stephens was classified 
1-A. There is nobody to fill the 


1,309,919 dollars—indicating New! shoes of Judnich, not only a power 


York will have a prosperous sea-| 


n. 
Slide Rule was given an excel- 
lent ride by Jockey Conn Mc 


hitter but a clever centerfielder. 
Stephens, along with’ Pesky, of 
the Red Sox, was a first-year 
shortstop sensation in ‘42. He did 





Creary, finishing a neck ahead of 


more than any one man to turn 


Vrilliam Woodward’s Bounet while| the Browns into a first-division 


L. Brann's 


| third Blue Swords, who was fa-| 


vored since Count Fleet was) 
scratched. finished like most fa- 


vorites—l12th among 15 starters 


Honor Ray Meyer 

CHICAGO—Chicago basketball 
writers presented the George E. 
Keogan Memorial Trophy to Ray 
Meyer, of DePaul University. as 
the coach of the year. The trophy 
was donated in honor of the late 
Notre Dame coach who died dur- 
ing the season. 


Small Irish Squad’ 


SOUTH BEND, Ind.—Twenty- 
one of 48 players reporting for 
Notre Dame spring football, the 
smallest turnout in 20 years, now 
are in the army enlisted reserve 


Vincentive was team. 


_ But, things being what they are, 
| it's the Dodgers and Red Sox over 
‘the long pull, with the two St. 
Louis clubs the runner-up in each 
circuit. At least, that’s the way 
we see it in our crystal globe. 


Golf Aids War 


NEW YORK—George Blossom, 
| Jr., president of the USGA, an- 
nounced a _ unified program of 
golf tournaments to aid the 
American Red Cross and National 
War Fund. 

Benefit tourneys on Memorial 
Day and Independence Day week- 
ends will be held. for the Red 
Cross, while Labor Day receipts 
will be turned over to the War 
Fund. Tourneys last year netted 
over 310,000 dollars for war relief 
and recreation funds, while more 








awaiting call at the end of this 
semester. 


than 101,000 dollars went to the 
Red Cross. 
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Sinkwich First 
Player Selected 
In Grid Draft 


Maximum Squad Limit 
Is Now Restricted 
To 25 Men 


CHICAGO—The National Foot- 
ball League met the stringent 
manpower problem by reducing 
the maximum squad limit to 25 
players and adopting the free sub- 
stitution rule for one year. The 
momentous three-day meeting al- 
so saw the moguls solve one trans- 
portation problem by deciding to 
train at home or very close, 

The first player selected in the 
draft of graduating collegians was 
Frankie Sinkwich, Georgia’s great 
halfback now in the Marine Corps. 
He was nabbed by the Detroit 
Lions, who failed to win a -single 
game last season. 

Selection of Sinkwich is no more 
than post-war insurance, as it was 
estimated that at least 250 of 300 
players selected will be in the 
armed services this fall. 

Eighteen of the first 25 players 
drafted were backfield men indi- 
cating a mad scramble among pro 
grid owners for ball-carrying stars. 
Other backfield aces chosen in the 
first round of the draft included 
Joe Muha, VMI, by Philadelphia; 
Glen Dodds, Tulsa, by the Chica- 
go Cardinals; Paul.Governali, Co- 
lumbia, by Brooklyn; Mike Holo- 
vak, BC, by Cleveland; Steve Fili- 
powicz, Fordham, by New York; 
Bill Daley, Minnesota, by Pitts- 
burgh; Bob Steuber, Missouri, by 
the Chicago Bears, and Jack Jen- 
kins, Vanderbilt, by Washington. 

The only lineman picked in the 
firsts round.was Dick Wildung, 
Minnesota tackle, by the Green 
Bay Packers. F 

Unable to agree on next sea- 
son’s schedule, owners asked Presi- 
dent Elmer Layden to draw up a 
schedule to be presented at an- 
other meeting in June. Under 
tentative agreement. each team 
will play ten games, one less than 
last season. 


Michigan Soph 
Defeats Kiefer 


NEW YORK — Bill Smith of 
Ohio State, Alan Ford, of Yale, 
and Harry Holiday, of Michigan, 
took top honors in the National 
-AAU swimming championships in 
the New York Athletic Club pool. 

Smith flowed to a double victory 
capturing the 220 free style in 
2:09.6 and the 440-yard free style 
in 4:42.7. He set the world records 
in both events last year. 

Ford trimmed a fast field in the 
100-yard free style in 0.518 and 
finished second to Smith in the 
220. The Yale star is the world 
record holder in the hundred at 
0.50.6 and was defending champ- 
ion in the 220. 

Holiday, the 19-year-old Mich- 
igan sophomore, broke the longest 
winning streak in sports history by 
winning the 150-yard backstroke 
event by inches over the nine-time 
champion, Adolph Kiefer, of the 
the Norfolk Naval Training Sta- 
tion. Timed in 1:32.8, Holiday was 
two-tenths of a second faster than 
Kiefer who hasn’t been beaten in 
any backstroke event for eight 
years during which time he won 
an estimated 250 races. 

Ohio State captured the team 
title easily with points to Mich- 
igan’s 34 and defending champion 
Yale’s 22. 


Cards Are Ready 











big league 
time 


catcher 
been inducted into the army . 
Harold Newhouser, 
Tigers pitcher, failed an induction 
examination for the second time 
because of a heart ailment. He re- 
mains a 4-F ... The Chicago Cubs 
pitching looks high class for this 
time of the year. Bill Lee, Claude 
Passeau and Hiram Bithren set 
the White Sox down with four hits 
as the Cubs won, 4-2... Ed 
row, 
holdout Joe Gordon to terms— 





SOME GUYS MIGHT NOT believe it so we took their pictures. Here 
are two British officers, yes office 
an enlisted man in the 12th Air 
boxing show. On the left is Lt. Richard 
Edgar Whitburn, British Naval Reserve, luck before the latter’s bout 
with a local Arab. Lt. Ollerton, 15 stone West _ ¥: 
sad. He couldn’t get a fight. All we can say fellows is that you'll never 

get a chance’! 


_ who don’t mind mixing it with 
‘erce Service Command’s weekly 
Ollerton, army, wishing, Lt. 


m, was 


ike this again. 


Stars and Stripes Photo by Gilbert Sweeney 


Lt. Buddy Hassett, now stationed 


at the U. S. Navy Preflight School, 
Chapel Hill, 
Yankees are a cinch to cop the 
American League pennant 
and predicts the remainder of the 
teams will finish in the following 
order: St. 
Detroit, Chicago, Philadelphia and 
W: on. The 


N. C., believes the 


again 


Louis, Boston, Cleveland, 
lieutenant also 


thinks the club owners should be 


competition for the first 
this spring and did not like 


it as the Brooklyn Dodgers nipped 
them, 4-3. Joe (Muscles) Medwick 


> two runs for the decisive mar- 
gin. 


Manager Mel Ott, of the New 
Giants, said he was defi- 


epidemic of sore arms . . . Dick 
Wakefield, the Detroit 52,000 del- 
lar recruit, was the goat of the 
Tigers, 7-5, defeat at the hands 
Cubs ... Johnny 
te make the 


to report for a preliminary draft 
board examination April 19. He is 
currently 3-A, 


The Giants lost their colorful 
Danning, who has 


&_@ 


21, Detroit 


Bar- 


Yankee president, brought 


Presenting: 





To Burn Basepaths 


ST. LOUIS—It looks like a good 
jackrabbit season around this town 
again. The word from Billy South- 
worth’s outfit says the Cards will 
be as speedy as ever this season 
despite the loss of Terry Moore 
and Enos Slaughter. 

Since Pepper Martin ran the 
Philadelphia Athletics ragged in 
the 1931 World Series, the Cardin- 
als have followed the policy of 
running with the throttle wide 
ee. Catchers are notoriousl 

runners but mercury-foo' 
receiver Walker ‘Cooper is ene of 
the fastest runners in the big time. 

The speed artist deluxe is second 
base Jimmy Brown. The Cards 
will miss Jimmy’s great all-around 
play if he is inducted but even 
then the loss will make little dif- 
ference to the club as far as speed 








shire, 
Washington U. in St. Louis; Tom 
Rock, USC; Davage Minor, Toledo 
and Don Ray, Western Kentucky. 








TOUCHING ALL BASES 





Gordon's terms. The star second 
sacker is reportedly receiving 20,000 
buckaroos, three theusand over last 
season. 

Tommy Bridges, the plucky 
right hander of the Detroit Ti- 
gers, leoked goed against the 
Cubs, when he allowed only three 
singles through four scoreless in- 
nings ... The Philadelphia Ath- 
letics and Toronte played a scere- 
less tie amd the ealled 


a pleasant 
the New York Giants and Man- 
ager Ott. has his fingers crossed. 


Manager Billy Southworth is a 
little worried over the Cardinals’ 
hitting but one bright spot is Mort 
Cooper's apparent recovery from 
a back injury . . . “The Phils, says 
Manager Bucky Harris, are a dis- 
tinct improvement over the 1942 
version, They couldn't be worse. 
Anyhow, Manager Harris attributes 
the improvement to Babe Dahl- 
gren, Danny Murtagh, Pinky May 
and Earl Naylor... Catcher Bobby 
Bragan, purchased from the Phils 
by Brooklyn, may end up at short- 
stop since Manager Lippy Leo Du- 
rocher seems to have his troubles 
getting back into shape... 


Some of the changes in the new 
schedule this year as a result of 
transportation problems are: There 
will be three intersectional trips 
instead of four and the eastern 
clubs will get the break since they 
have 20 home games during the 
final month . . . Doubleheaders are 
regularly scheduled from the first 
week of the season .. . Night 
games start first week in May... 
Instead of ending the season with 
the east against the east and west 
against the west, the windup will 
be intersectional . . . The Chicago 
White Sox will resume Saturday 
home games and lead in double- 
headers with one for each of 12 
Sundays. The other clubs have 
from eight to 11 scheduled ... 
Five clubs will play night ball. 
Washington list of 21 games, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago. St. Louis and 
Philadelphia have 14 each . 
Play ball! 











The All - American Five 





NEW YORK—An all-American 


basketball team has been selected 
especially 
Stripes by the National Collegiate 
Athletic Bureau. 


for The Stars and 


Here's the lineup, giving each 


player’s scoring average per game: 


Forwards—-George Senesky, of 


St Joseph’s, Philadelphia, 23.4, and 
Kenneth Sailors, of Wyoming, 15.1. 
Center—Milo Komenich, 


of Wy- 
16.7. Guards—Andy Le- 


oming, 
vande, of St. John’s, Brooklyn, 8.8 
and Andy Phillip, of Dlinois, 16.9. 


Honorable mention goes to for- 


; 
3 


nia; 


in concerned. His understudy, Lou 
Klein, travels 100 yards in ten sec-| Centers—Harry Boykoff, 8st. 
onds—in a baseball suit, ° John’s, Brooklyn; Bill Tom 


Rice; John Mahnken, Georgetown, 
and Gerald Tucker, Oklahoma, 


Guards—Cedric Loftis, Duke; 
Gail Bishop, Washington State; 
Clayton Wynne, Arkansas, and 
Bill Morris, Washington in Seattle. 


The two. forwards and _ two 
guards selected on the first team 
are so Outstanding there’s little 
reason to challenge their right to 
the honor. Ken Sailor would be 
the logical choice for captain, 

Principal controversy during the 
season concerned centers, where a 
quartet of brilliant giants held 
forth. Komenich earned the fina 





Closs,'he outplayed Boykoff. 


+ 


Red Wings Sweep 
Stanley Cup Series 


BOSTON — The Detroit Red 





as 








Norris Makes Sure 
Team Doesn't Crac 


—ay 
BOSTON—Jim Norris, the De- 
troit Red Wings lavish owner, did 
his bit in the Red Wings four 
straight victorys over the Boston 


fore the series, Norris agreed to 
add 2,500 dollars to the players’ 
pool if the Red Wings took the 
series in four straight. 

There was a method to his mad- 
ness. Last year Detroit reached 
the finals with the Toronto Maple 
Leafs. The underdog Red Wings 
astonished the hockey world win- 
ning the first three games becom- 
ing prohibitive favorites to take 
the series. However, the hapless 
Red Wings never got that fourth 
victory and succumbed to an in- 
spired Toronto rally. 

Norris wasn't taking any chances 
of that happening this year. 





Veterans Bolster 
Pirates Chances 


PITTSBURGH—Barring further 
losses to the draft and defense 
work, the Pittsburgh Pirates may 
become a major factor in the 1943 
National League pennant race. 

Of the 26 players still left on 
the roster, Manager Frankie 
Frisch has 24 who saw either full 
or part-time service with the club 
last year. No team in either lea- 
gue is so well equipped with vet- 
erans. 

Among those lost or who may 
be lost are several men on, whom 
Frisch counted upon strongly in- 
cluding: pitehers Ken Heintzelman, 
Aldon Wilkie and Russ Bauers; 
outfielders, Eddie Stewart and 
Maurice Van Robays; and short- 
stop Huck Geary. 

If he can keep what he stil] has, 
Frisch has a ball team which with 
@ little more pitching « strength 
eould -easily become a pennant 
contender. 

SEWELL IS ACE 


For frontline pitching, Frisch 
has Truett (Rip) Sewell, the 
staff's ace, Max Butcher, Lloyd 
Dietz, Henry Gornicki, Bob: Klin- 
ger and John Lanning. Candidates 
to complete the staff include Bill 
Brandt, Harry Shuman, Jack Hal- 
lett, who came up late last season 
frem Toronto, Wally Herbert, from 
San Diego, and Xavier Resigno, 
from Albany. 

Al Lopez, the wily Castillian, will 
be the number one catcher. Bill 
Phelps will be his relief unless he 
decides to remain in war work in 
which case Coach Spud Davis may 
don the pads and mask again. 

The 1942 infield will be intact— 
Elbie Fletcher, first base, Frank 
Gustine, second base, Pete Cos- 
carat, shortstop, and Bob Elliot, 
third base. Rookie Frank Zac 
looks like the number one utility 
man. 

There is still a chance that Van 
Robays may report. If so he would 
be a cinch to grab an outfield 
berth. Vince DiMaggio and Jimmy 
Wasdell will probably get the 
rookies from Toronto, Frank Cole- 
man, Jim Russell and John Wyro- 





. ,| Stek will fight for the extra spot 


if Van Robays does not return. 


Aced By Uncle Sam 


LOS ANGELES—Henry (Bunny) 
Austin, former English Davis Cup 
tennis star is going into the army. 
The draft board denied Bunny’s 
deferment appeal because of his 
activities as a member of the 
Moral Rearmament Movement. 


Callura Wins 


NEW YORK—Angelo Callura, of 
Hamilton, Ont., and brother of 
the NBA featherweight champion 
Jackie, took an eight-round deci- 
sion over Mike Belloise, former 
featherweight champion, at the 
Broadway Arena. Mike spent most 
of the time protecting a cut over 
the eye suffered in the first from 
a flurry of punches, 


Central Wins 


FORT WAYNE, Ind—The Cen- 
tral High School Tiger's basketball 
team won the Indiana High 














School championship by beating 
Lebanon, 45-40. 


Bruins for the Stanley Cup. Be-| 


| Wings captured the coveted Stan- 
ley Cup, emblematic of world 
|heckey supremacy, by shutting out 
the Boston Bruins, 2-0, in a rough 
and tumble battle. It was the fourth 
| straight victory for the Wings in 
jthis best-of-seven series, and 
|brought the Stanley Cup to Detroit 
ifor the first time since 1937. 

Carl Liscombe, Detroit left wing- 
er, Was the individual star as he 
|spark-plugged a dozen attacks and 
|scored one goal. This feat estab- 
lished him as joint holder of the 
series total-point record of 14 set 
in 1939 by Boston's Bill Cowley and 
equalled last season by Detroit's 
Don Grosso, 

Joe Carveth scored the initial 
tally in the first period, outskating 
Bill Cowley while Boston’s defense 
was caught with its breeches at 
half mast. Liscombe scored on an- 
other solo, the puck hitting the far 
corner of the net from 32 feet 
away. 

In the final period, as the Bruins 
made frantic but futile efforts, 
Adam Brown slashed at, Jack Shew- 
chuck. The Bostoner countered with 
@® punch. The crowd booed as 
Shewchuck followed Brown to the 
penalty box and littered the ice 
with debris. 

One hat fell near the Detroit 
goalie, Johnny Mowers, who bat- 
tered it into the seats. An irate 
fan tossed a wild punch at Mow- 
ers, who handed the fan a stiff 
right to the chin. Players and of- 
ficials averted a near riot, 





The Wings won the third game, 
4-0, with Grosso tallying three 
goals. Over 14000 Boston fans 
could hardly believe their eyes. In 
the second game, held in Detroit, 
the Wings grabbed a 4-3 decision. 
The Bruins took a 2-1 lead going 
into the final frame, but couldn't 
hold the fort. 


All-Star Six 


TORONTO—The ali-star Na- 
tional Hoekey League team selected 
by & poll of 30 writers includes: 
Johnny Mowers, Detroit, goal; Earl 
Seibert, Chicago, right defense; 
Jack Stewart, Detroit, left defense; 
Bill Cowley, Boston, center; Lorne 
Carr, Toronto, right » and 

wing. 





Doug Bentley, Chicago, left 
the "42 team retaining an all-star 
berth. Cowley, who was the near- 
est thing to a unanimous choice, 
drew 25 first-place votes, 





Bentley Honored 


MONTREAL—Max Bentley, Chi- 
cago Black Hawk forward, has 
been awarded the Lady 
phy as. the league's outstanding 
player-sportsman. He finished 
third in the scoring race and re- 
ceived only one penalty in 47 
games. 


Trophy To Cowley 

MONTREAL—Bill Cowley, play- 
making wizard of the Boston 
Bruins, won the Dr. David A. 
Hart Trophy as the most valu- 
able player to his team during the 
1942-43 campaign. Doug Bentley, 
Chicago, was runner-up, 








Pep Outpunches 
Bartolo In Ten 


BOSTON—Wee Willie Pep, of 
Hartford and the world feather- 
weight champion according to 
New York State, won a split de- 
cision over Sal Bartolo, of Boston, 
in a ten round non-title bout be- 
fore 16,000 Boston Garden fans. 

Pep gave his usual sparkling 
performance — the _ kind that 
brought him 64 wins in 65 fights. 
But Bartolo, astonishingly game 
and aggressive, almost upset the 
dope cart. His counter punching 
and vicious infighting tied up and 
baffled Pep time again. Only the 
Hartford lad’s savage left jabs 
saved the fight for him. One of 
these caught Bartolo’s left eye in 
the opening round and ripped a 
severe cut which bleeding con- 


ee, hampered Bartolo there- 
er, 
Commencing the fifth round, 


Bartolo attacked and rushed Pep, 
building up a big lead. In the 
closing seconds Pep staggered him 
with a long, loping right to the 
midsection. 

The fight netted 34,000 dollars. 
It was the bi Garden crowd 
since Lou Brouf@lard won the wel- 
terweight title from Young Jack 
Thompson. 
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The guy who coined that saying' Jack A. Dunne, formerly of Kla-)Kelly—Cpl. Francis Burke, of Chi- 


about an army 


traveling on its math Falls, Ore.—"Either arrange cago; Cph Robert W. Kellerer— 


stomach ought to do a little re-|lo contact me or go to the nearest Seaman Clifferd Mullins; Cpl. G. 


vising. Judging from the moun- railway in North Africa and con- |F. 


Johanson—Thomas Murray; 


tains of letters pouring into. the/tact any GI railway man who can Set. Bill E. Shina—Edmund Mc- 
Lost and Found Department, an set in touch with me.” - 


army travels on its mail—at least | 


the American Army does. 
Because of the heavy volume 0 


requests from soldiers seeking the 
APO address of lost relatives and 
hometown friends alse located in 
the African theater, it is impos- 
sible for -The Stars and Stripes to 
print all of them in any one week. 
So if you are one of those who Naughton, Lillian  Ahlquist, 
: request | Derothy 
hasn’t appeared yet, just be pa-| 
tient. Eventually, it will show up. 

Aux. Evelyn A. Pagels of the, pretations. 
came Cyrus and is addressed to Cpl. 


have written, and your 


WAAC’s, Strictly business, 


The Army Nurse Corps is being 
|paged by three soldiers. Pvt. R. 


f Coupland wants to locate Nurse Christobol 


Poevell who arrived here in De- 
cember, and Cpl. Virgil Veatch 
hopes his cousin will read this and 
|get in touch with him. She’s Lt, 
Pauline Berryman. T-Sgt. Curtiss 
C. Hataway wants to find. not one, 


and 
Krog. 

Here’s a brief note containing 
any number of interesting inter- 
It’s from Cpl. Fred 


around to see if Lost and Found! Robert Higgins, of Ashland, Ky. It 


could help her locate her brother, 
Pfc. Elmer W. Pagels. She added 


that they both came Over on the | 


same convoy, and that’s all she 
knew. Then she left. 

A letter from Sgt. Warren 
Pfefferle says: "How’s chances of 
you trying to find my kid brother 
for me? I haven't seen him for 
nearly two years and it’s really 
tough, because prior to this shin- 
dig, we knocked around together 
ali the time.” The kid brother is 
Pvt. Walter Pfefferle, and if he'll 
drop a line to the Lost and Found 
Editor, his address will be forward- 
ed to brother Warren. 

Pvt. Bob C. Illick is another one 
anxious to hear from his brother, 
M-Sgt.' Ralph R. Illick, who is with 
the Air Corps. And Pfc. William 
G,. Hughes wants brother Ben, sup- 
posedly with a Finance outfit, to 
write. 

Four other requests for help in 
finding lost brothers come from 
Pvt. E. Golupski, sesking Thad 
Golupski last heard from in the 
Signal Corps; Cpl. Dallas B. Dell, 
trying to find Pvt. Rebert R. Dell; 
Cpl. L. L. Dever, looking for broth- 
er James W., and Sgt. S. L. Rubin, 
who hasn’t heard from brother 
Sam Rubin, a Pfc., for three 
months. 

From London, Pfc. Thomas R. 
Joha writes he is anxious to con- 
tact Lt. Howard E. Klienstueb*r, 
and that his address may be ob- 
tained at the London office of 
The Stars and Stripes. 

One of our French allies. 
mand Vergne, "officer de paix” at 
the Commissariat Central, 
stantine, is trying !o locate four 
first cousins in the American 
forces with the surname Lacaze. 
He adds that they are sons of 
Justin Lacaze who hailed originally 
from Batanes in the Pyrenees. 

Lt. Harry J. Surles of the Rail- 
way Service posts this notice for 
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a. Marines, b. Tank Corps. c. Naval 
Flying. 

a. Superior. b. Inferior, c. Superior. 
a. Russia (Stormovik). b. Germany 
against British in Libya. c. British 
at El-Alamein. 

a. Paratroopers, b. Tank destroyers. 
c. Daylight bombers, 

a. Desert repair trucks. b. Traders 
who followed Civil War armies. 
c. Battleship. 

a. Commander of the Southern Pa- 
cific. b. Plane identification by 
Wings, Engine, Fuselage, and Tail. 
c. Women's Auxiliary Army Corps. 
a. PBY is a patrol seaplane and not 
based on a carrier, b. Three inch 
shells are shot, not dropped from 


a plane. ' 
a. Capt. Wermuth, 57th Filipino 
Scout Regiment. b. Ali Baba’s ser- 
vant, c. Sergeant Alvin C. York. 
a. Her husband was in the Navy. 
b. She had a child under 14—in 
;° fact, "five little Peppers.” c. Too 
young. She is the 10-year-old sister 
in Tarkington’s 2’Seventeen.” 

a. 1,500 to 2,000 dBilars. b. 8,000 dol- 
lars. c. 2,000 to 3,000 dollars. d. 

000 are. 


3,500 te 4, 


‘reads: "Please write. Have message 
regarding Martha. Don’t worry.” 
Practically every other letter re- 
| ceived by Lost and Found begins 
jsomething like this—’According to 
|letters I receive from home, a bud- 
|Gie of mine is stationed somewhere 
|in Africa ...” So for the benefit 
of everyone concerned, this week’s 





MESSAGES 


The Red Cross has messages for 
the . following: 

S-Sgt. Francis E. Burnett, 3901- 
6839; Sgt. William R. Hunt, 3706- 
0179; Lt. Rex S. Jackson, 0-1102- 
784; Lt. John D. Palmerlee, 0-481- 
336; Pvt. Bernard Rispin Philip, 
| 11042104; Lt. Ralph Rlach (Black), 
0-917478; Pvt. John H. Stram- 
baugh, 33382233. 

To Lt. Edwin Green and Cpl. 
P. Hanley, the Red Cross sends 
this message: "Your families are 
all well.at home and have writ- 
ten regularly. Everything OK at 
home.” 





SOS for lost pals will first have 
the name of the guy who sent in 
the request, followed by a dash, 
land then the name or names of 
the men he’s looking for. 

Here’s the list: 

T-5 Wm. Noehl—ist Lt. Joe 
|Wengler; Sgt. Tom Burnham—Lt. 
|Howard Clauson, of Spokane, 
|Wash.; Pvt. Albert Zinnikas—Pvt. 
|Anthony Blaziatis; B 
| Freshour—Garner 
Cecil Boulmay—Frank Pints; Pfc. 
| Ellis Nealy—Jean Andreas, of Sier- 
‘ling, Ill.; 1st Lt. John F. Hone— 
Charles ’Bud” Burrell, of Pleasant- 
| ville, N, .J.; Lt. M, W. Belsky—2nd 
'Lts. Cromer and Rupert Meir, and 
/1lst Lt. Harold Servias; Pyt. Leland 
|K. Hobbs—Sgt. Leroy Miller, of | 
Murray, Utah; Pfc. Jacob J. Gums 
|—Pfc, Herbert Beglau; Pvt. Fred 
| Humphreys—Sg!. Stanley G. Nich- 
\ols; Sgt. Glenn M. Sovine—Lts. 








land, and Rex Davis and Ernie 
' Allen, all of Hurricane, West Va.; 
|r Loyal D. Cochrane—Robert 
Mankey and Victor De Peel. 

Set. Dick Stratton—George Nor- 
‘mile; Cpl. Donald E. Metcalf— 
Donald Buckwhtat and Raymond 
C. Grimh; Pvt. James Safrit— 
Hughes Cooper and Lee Roy Alex- 
ander; Pfc. Charles Schmilt—Cpl. 


Clark McGee and Larry Sunder-|_ 


| Cabe, of Youngstown, Ohio; T-Sgt. 
| Daniel Handelsman—Cp]l.Alexander 
A. Ross; Pvt. John A. Crawford— 
Mandry; Pyt. Victor 
| Kusharski—Pvt.Alex pesko; Cpl. 
| Jacob J. Phillips—Pvt. Henry En- 
dyes; Pvt. Bonnie Bohn—Cecil L. 
Fannin; Pfc. er E. Sheats— 
Robert G. Heinold; Sgt. Paul O. 
Brosky—Pic. 8. M. Richards and 


but three nurses—2nd Lts. Marie Bruno Grande. 


If you are one of the men on 
|the missing” list, let’s have your 
address, and The Stars and Stripes 
| will send it along to the other end 
of the line. 
| There is such a sad and sor- 
|rowful note to this last request 
|from soldier George Metzing that 
Lost and Found is breaking an- 
other rule. He writes: "I read Lost 
jana Found every week hoping to 
;see some of my old pals’ names, 
jbut I*never do. I'm from a little 
town in Indiana by the name of 
Rockville, and I have a good many 
pals over here, I know. I wonder 
if you would put my address in 
the paper if you have room. It’s 
Pvt. George Paul Metzing, Co. F, 
16th Med. Ret., APO 302, Care of 
Postmaster, New York, N. Y.” 
Okey, George, there it is, but 
here’s a warning that this is the 
first and last time we're doing 
this sort of thing. 


ARC ‘Jollities’ 
Open | For Tour 


The second Red Cross showmo- 
bile unit called "The Jollities of 
1943,” which opened at Algiers re- 
cently, has headed west again and 
is scheduled to reach the Oran 
sector on April 15. It will proceed 
from there to Casablanca, stop- 
ping en route where required. It’s 
a variety program, entirely ia 
English, and, like the first unit, is 
long on laughs, legs and comedy. 
Frank Godell is again in charge. 

Special Service officers desiring 
performances at. camps or hospi- 
tals should get in touch with the 
nearest Red Cross club or with 
their Central Special Service of- 
ficers to arrange bookings. The 





Blessed Events. 


Here is the latest list of gov-, Mcmry Vermacki, daughter born March 


ernment issue i Idier| 25; Sst. Carl W. Sehreck, 1909283 
fathers: to worried s0 Larry William born April ‘4. L, 


Lt. Clark E. Burton. Rufina Ca. 

Lt. Leland P. Christensen, 0-907083,| therine born March 30; Pvt. Almore 
son born March 10; Cpl. Russell G.|T. Dewitt, daughter born March 29 
Anderson, 36165018, Rusself Amiel | Capt, William E. Byrne, 0-368227, son 
born March 28; Sgt. Don _ Covairt,| borm March 27; Pvt. Clayton Freq 
35378262, daughter born March 20- 


“Strobel, 31207359, son born March 25- 
Capt. Robert Amemory, 0-354093, son| Cpl. Thomas Tharp, 19051236, Larry 
born April 2; Capt. Robert Otio| Gene born March 22; S-Sgt. Jeffe 
Cleveland, Robert Wakeman born| Banks, 6570559, son born April 3 
April 2; Pvt. Adolph F, Rogus, 3232-| Pvt. George Sheer, son born March 
6314, son born Oct. 28; Lt. Theodore | 3 


mg 0-341607, daughter born March 
1 











Lt, Col. Frank Dunn, daughter 
born April 3; Sgt. Robert E. Leem 
Jr., Robert E., 3rd, born ear!y Febru- 
ary; Lt. George D. Dobler, Caroline 
Celeste born about March 20: Lt 
Richard A, Smith, Leneve born 
March 19; Lt. Jesse U, Overall, Jesse 
U., 4th, born March 13; Capt.’ Fran- 


Joseph T. Bryne, Joseph Thomas, 
3rd, born March 29; Capt. Leo B. 
Burgin, 0-284783, son born March 23; 
Pvt. Hubert R. Edge, 7085594, son 
born March 30; Pvt. Daniel Strata- 


za, Wesley born April 1; Lt. Earle 
F. Maddocks, 0-424809, son born/| cis H. Richardson, Patricia Christine 
April 2. born Feb. 8 


. Lt. Samuel A. Wilson Nancy An 
Sst, William Butcher, 32108388, | porn April 6; Robert Bentley “doushe 


daughter born March 30; 8-Sgt. Eu- ; 
gene Johnson, 36006159, Eugene born | Schaffner, aust RE Hy 


March 22; Li. Byron D. Rethmeyer, | 
0-478215. Linda Ruth born April S| Abn Westley McKeithen, son boro 





Capt. . . McMechen, 0-477528, 

gs wm yg Fay 3; Lt. Reuben | ¢. 
- Harding, 0-436773, son Mart born | 4: : 

April 3; Pvt. James E. Scott, 3431750, | Maren’ “4; Pvt. Frederick “aura 

daughter born April 4. daughter born March 23, and Capt: 
Pvt. Tom Kuehn, 35304032, Tom,| P. V.. Holder, Wendy Virginia born 

Jr.. born March 23; Sgt, Joseph| April 7; Capt. Ralph S. Nedeli, Alan 

Wasko, daughter born April 5; S-Sst. | Niles born March 25. 


Parlez-vous Francais? — 
LESSON XVII—PART 2 


(Seventeenth of a series of French lessons issued by the Special 
Services Section, NATOUSA.) 

This lesson on pronunciation, in two parts, has been requested by 
many members of the largest French class in the world, Part one was 
concerned with consonants and vowels.. 

These VOWEL combinations are pronounced as follows: 

al, ei like ay; as, mais (but) paire (pair) reine (queen) haleine (breath) 
au, eau, like oh; as, chaud (warm) mauvais (bad) cadeau (present) 
eu, oev like u in "fur”; as, neuf (nine) heure (hour) oeuf (egg) soeur 


(sister) 
oi = _ or o’ah short: loi (aw) roi (king) mois (month) boire (to 
rin i 
ou 7 hea in fool; as, roue (wheel) ow (or) couteau (knife) mouche 
Nasal sounds are important and any vowel before m or n is pronounced 


ril- 4, 
rederick J, Pierce, son born March 
0. M. L. Keedy, son born April 





us: 
o before m or n is like ong in "song” (therefore om and on sound alike) 
as, long (long) plomb. (lead) non (no) nom (name) 
u before m or n is like ung in “lung” (therefore um and un sound 


— ame parfum (perfume) un (one) humble (humbié) brun 

rown 

a 5" ° —e m or n is like ahng, as, dans (in) enfant (child) temps 
me 

i — - or n is like ang in "sang,” as, impét (tax) fin (end) vin 
ne : 


The nasal sound of i.is always used if there is an i or y in the 
syllable; faim (hunger) main (hand) teint (complexion) nymphe 
(nymph) bien (well) chien (dog) 

ili and il, if liquid is like. ee-e: il is only liauid if at the end of words, 
and following a vowel; as, travail (trah-vah’e) (work) fauteuil 
(feh-ter’s) (armchair) soleil (so-lay’e) (sun) 

ill is always liquid except in: words commencing with ill, mill or vill, 
as billet (bee-yay) (ticket) brouillard (broo’e-yahr) (fog) famille 
(fah-mee-ye) (family) 

gn is like ni in “companion”; gne if final sounds similar to ing; as, 
signal (seen-yahl) (signal) agneau (ahn-yoh) (sheep) campagne 
(kahng-pah’ing or kahn-pahn-yer) (country) 

er at the end of words of more than one syllable is like eh; as, parler 
(pahr-leh) 

ez final is the same as.er above 





first show played to well over 75,- 
000 men in North Africa. 


between two vowels is equal to i-i or i-y; as, royal (roi-ial) payer 





Blondie 


(By courtesy of King Features Syndicate) 


(pai-ieh) 
by Chic Young 























Marvin Erdman; Pfc. Martin J. 
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Soldiers Of Collecting Company Follow 
Close On Heels Of Advancing Infantry 





SOMEWHERE ON THE TU- 


NISIAN FRONT—Playing retriev-/ 


er for the infantry during an of- 


fensive action isn’t exactly a job; put out of action, their whoie out-| it wae time to take off. Artillery, 
for a guy inclined to be jumpy.!| fit has been wiped out and they) machine-guns and mortar made 
Most of the time, this particular, want to get up and erase the en- | the place tike July 4th. He finally 


collecting company of medics Who 
evacuate and care for wounded in- 
tantrymen of a front line regi- 
ment are playing with hot stuff 
and those little, identifying Red 
Crosses aren't always reliable. 
For instance, at Medez-el-Bab,! 
the medics ran a close second to} 
the attacking infantry, diving 
through enemy fire, and ducking 
Jand mines, evacuating the wound- 
ed by litter and driving like hell 
back to the collecting station. 
One of the drivers, Pvt. Saverio 
Contorno, of Brooklyn, goes along 
with his assistant, Pvt. Harold 
Conlon, of Upper Michigan, to aid 
in the evacuation of patients. To- 
gether they gently slap on hasty 
splints, wong the wounded in 
blankets, and rush them to the 
ambulance. They've learned to 
improvise splints from anything 
they can put their hands on. One 
of the best splints they ever made, 
they said, was done with a rifle. 
They tell plenty of odd stories 
too, about their work. One of the 
first things a soldier wounded in 


action wants to do after he’s|Leon Morse, East Concord, Vt., one 


| into the battle. Wounded soldiers 
also seem to be obsessed -by the 
idea that, just because they were 


tire German Army, singlehanded. 
This calls for a good deal of 
soo.hing reassurance. 

They get laughs sometimes, too. 
One German sergeant they picked 


ach and while they were treat- 


an aunt in Chicago. He seemed 
very cordial and obliging when he 
was brought bock to the evacua- 
tion point. "Sure he’s decent— 
we're the guys who have the guns 
and bayone on our side,” ex- 
plained Contorno, 

- "Another time, a German oficer. 
a second lieutenant, asked to see 
our automatic artillery guns. He 
thought we were firing too fast for 
our guns to be loaded.” _ 

Assistant driver Conlon. went on 
to say that the biggest surprise he 
had in the wai was to find a little 
brown book in one German prison- 
er’s coat—a Jewish prayer book! 
Most of these Nazi troops were 
captured in the tank battle that 
took place at El Guettar. 

It’s not all laughs though. Pfc. 





been patched up is to rush back 


up had a few bullets in his stom- | 
ing him, he told them that he had | 


hill when an attack started. He 
| Was bearing litters and when the 
big guns began b'csting, he decided 


caught up with the company at 
four in the morning and immedi- 
ately went on duty. He waiked 
back through the ravine while en- 
emy snipers were popping and 
started in again picking up pa- 
| tients on the hill. 


| and that is that they're not allow- 
ed to carry arms when they run 
all the risks of the foot soldier. 

The collecting company keeps 
two hens as a combination pet 
and food source at the company 
CP. Both are hidden under a ca- 
mouflage net and one of the hens 
laid five eggs in six days—a front 
line record. Eight-ball is the roost- 
er who helps out and the boys 
isay that he’s henpecked. They got 





The medics have only one kick, the tew Joes who had absolutely 








COLUMN RIGHT 


A Trip To Mdilla 
By MILTON LEHMAN 
(Stars and Stripes Stajj Writer) 

If the trip hadn't gone sour and;turned a corner, There was no 
if I had been able to lind the right |shrubbery in sight, with the pos- 
road, I might have been the tust/sible exception of a few clumps of 
American to meet the British 8th /cactus and a bushy and loncsowe 
Army. Last week when many | burro who had evidently come out 
Americans were meeting the Bri- | here to get away from it all. Every 
tish 8th Army somewhere on the |time the road met a cactus clump, 
road between Gabes and Gafsa,|it spewed off a few extra roads. 
laughing and handshaking and |This fact was what got me inter- 
passing round flasks of Scotch and/|ested in my study of Tunisian 
American cigarettes, I was one of |terrain features. 
When you're out in the middle 
nothing to do with the meeting./of the desert, no road makes any 
In fact I'm a little disgusted with |sense if it doesn’t go matter-of- 
the whole business. |factly in one direction. The road te 
Not that the meeting of the |Mdilla did not go in one direction 
Americans and the British 8th |—it went in dozens, branching off 
Army wasn't a good thing. The like a pear tree. The burro sug- 
meeting must have been fine|gested how this sorry condition 
enough and military historians will|came about. 
take due note when they write B Path 
their books that Sgt. Joe Randall, urro Pat 
of State Cenler, Iowa, said: "Hello, Many years ago, let us assume 
you bloody limey,” and that Sgt./a burro walked through the desert 








the chickens from the Arabs. A. W. Acland, of Maida-Vale, Lon- 

Topkick of the n-edical battalion |don, replied saying: "Very glad to 
is Maynard L. Monroe. He's. got see you.” Incidentglly, there’s going 
ten years service and he’s also got |to be a lot of arguing about who 
some idea about rumors. really was the first to meet whom. 

Monroe says that the best salve} The historians will also note that 
for a soldier is the common gar-|Technician Fifth Grade Ed Berg, 
den-type of latrine rumor and of Albany, N. Y., had the accelera- 
that any noncom who tries tc stop |tOr of his jeep down to the floor 
it is crazy. "It’s the thing that |bUt couldn't quite beat out Sgt. 





of the collectors was cut off on a 


” Randall in the photofinish. T-5 Ed 
keeps the army going,” he said. Berg's classic remark for the his- 


having nothing better to do. Ht 
;walked without concern for any 
|destination, not caring where ht 
jended up. As he walked, he made 
| tracks, ‘ 

A year later a party of Arabi 
decided to cross the desert to find 
a better sleeping ground. Being 


os AARRRARNNERE 


es 





Sgt. Acland’s Report On The 8th Army 


(Continued from Page 1) 





for them to -heal. It sometimes 
takes a couple of weeks. 


One thing you Americans seem 


amazed about is our tea brewing. 


But, you know, you seem to be 


just as fond of your coffee. Ac- 


tually, tea is very stimulating to 
the nerves and puts pep into the€/to cook them. The streams also; frequently brews up with his men. 
into battle.| gave us our first good baths, al-| 
Most of us like it very sweet and| though we were doubtful at first} that he's reserved—but he always 


men before going 


strong. You might even say that about typhus. But we thought if) talks with his men. We in the 8th 


battles are fought and won on the 
strength of the tea. 

Usually we brew up at every 
available occasion, whether at the 
height of battle or at its conclu- 
sion. Some tank commanders of- 
ten tell their crews that they can 
brew up minutes before they ac- 
tually go into action. On every 
vehicle and tank in the 8th Army 
you'll always see a dirty old brew 
can swinging on the back, covered 
with soot from the petrol fires. 
But the dirtier the pot, the bet- 
ter the brew. 

We often use tea to shave in, 
too. Shaving is a strict order in 
the 8th Army and the men say 
they get a better shave with*tea. 
When we want a creamier shave, 
we use tea with milk. 

One thing we English will al- 
ways thank the Americans for is 
their canned bacon in our rations. 
Daily rations almost never vary— 
meat and vegetabes, bully beef, 
biscuits and very rarely bread, tea 
and dried fruits. For a change, 
the biscuits sometimes are. broken 
up, soaked in water, fried, and 
served with marmalade or put in- 
to cloth with raisons and made 
into pudding. We consider this a 
great delicacy and invariably much 


| 











about our commander, Gen Mont- 
gomery. Most of our troops call 
ia to Tunisia, we came across} tim Monty, and we all have great 
numerous streams, and _  frcz} faith in him. The general is al- 
catching became quite a game. Ways up at reveille for his physi- 
The frogs made excellent hors| cal training. He’s seem often in 
d’ouevres, but. nobody knew how] forward areas with tanks, 


ceremony accompanies its eating. 
On the way uy, from Tripolitan- 





and 


He’s a typical Englishman in 


the water was good enough for) think he’s the greatest of them 
the frogs, it was good enough for all. He always stresses the point 
us. | that he will never ask his men to 
The infantryman is about tire Go anything that can not be easily 
toughest chap in the 8th Army. | done. I think he believes we can 
More than once the infantry have| Go most anything most easily, but 
been responsible for our pulling| we're proud of the confidence he 
off an attack successfully, eet Res oe us. _ — a re the 
initiative and guts opening holes; greatest army in . 
for our armor to go through. Sap- BLITZ VETERANS 
pers very often go under heavy| Many of the men in the 8th 
shell fire to demolish enemy tanks| Army were at Dunkirk. Some 
on the battlefield so that the|never even went home from Dun- 
enemy won’t retrieve them. kirk, but sailed to Egypt via Cape- 
town to join the desert fighting. 

LOYAL ALLIES Our men think and talk about 

Most of the infantry comes from | the same things you fellows do— 
the Midlands and Lancashire, and | mostly about what we did before 
of course, from Australia; New) the war, and what we plan to do 
Zealand, Rhodesia and the Union | when we get back. If you came 
of South Africa. Then there are' suddenly upon our men on a quiet 
the Gurkas from Nepai, very tiny evening, you'd see them sitting 
men who'd rather use a knife, alone, smoking, watching the sun- 
than a rifle. On one occasion, told | set and obviously thinking of home 
to duffy up, which means wipe | and family. 
out an Italian stronghold, their | Living in the desert in this part 
sergeant came back and said the| of the world isn’t easy and it takes 
mission was completed—15 killed|/a long time to make a success of 
and no shots fired. it. Now that the American army 
The Indians, all types ‘nd; has joined up with us, perhaps 
creeds, also are magnificient}we can help get them over the 
fighters and consider it an honor] bad spots with our experience. 
to die on the battlefield. It’s a hard life and a tough one, 
You might want to know a little but men can stomach it. 








tory books would have been some- 
thing different if Randall's ar- 
mored car hadn't got there first. 
As it turned out, Berg merely 
snorted: "The bastard beat me!” 


Terrain Interesting 
While all this was going on, Ij : 
was busy in Gafsa making an in-' 
vestigation of terrain in southern | { 
Tunisia. As far as I’m concerned, 
the terrain. of southern Tunisia 
was much more interesting than 
this gaudy show of handshaking 
and’ newsreel photographers doing 
their business. 

The thing that got me going on 
this terrain study was my trip to|: 
Mdilla. I was perfectly willing to| ; 
make a respectable meeting with | } 
the British 8th Army, incidentally, | 
and one fellow, an Australian, was 
muttering to himself for a week} ; 
and a half about how his armored] i.. 
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unimaginative, they saw the bur 
ro’s tracks and followed them, Thi 
made the tracks deeper. A fev 
more burros came along later anc 
having little regard for tracks, the 
branched out in a few more di 
rections. Another generation o 
Arabs, being of more rugged stock 
followed the new burro tracks in 
stead of the old, better marke: 
trails, Camels came after then 
and wine pedlars with carts. Al] 
the trails took on the appearanc 
of unimproved roads. Then cam 
the armies, blindly following th 
paths of the burros before them. 
I went due south as long as i 
seemed practical. At one point th; 
roads branched off in six differen 
directions, all of them rutted witl 
tracks of jeeps, command ears anc 
tanks, None of them was very in: 
viting. I took the road that wa: 
least rutted and followed it unti 
I got so hungry I had to stop anc 
cpen my C rations. I had lunch ir 
the middle of the desert witk 
gusts of sand coming in to seasor 
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my vegetable hash. A few plane: 


said were part circled overhead which I assumec 
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this message to the Axis as a post card to be sent to the 


of the 8th Army, would break 
through and meet the Americans 
somewhere near Mdilla betore you 
could say "General Montgomery.” 
At that time I was sincerely in- 
terested in bringing about the 
juncture of the two armies and I 
got in my jeep and headed for 
Mdilla. When I met the outfit 
I was going to say: "Greet- 
ings from Franklin Delano Roose- 
velit, Dwight D. Eisenhower and 
George S. Patton. Also greetings 
from the American enlisted men. 
We will fight the good fight to- 
gether.” 








Better Copy 
This, I insist, would have been 


to be friendly. 


Those Roads 


After lunch I kept on the trail 
making decisions on which road 
to take about once every ten min- 
There was no sign of the 
British 8th Army anywhere, nor of 





janything else except a young ca- 
jmel sitting by the road and sun- 
ning himself. About three o’clock 
I began to think less of the Bri- 
jtish 8th Army and more of getting 
j back to bivouac. I considered this 
matter for the next hour, [etting 
the jeep make decisions for itself. 
Then, with great relief, I saw a 
command car belonging to the 
American forces and followed it 


much better copy for the historians|into the side of a djebel, where 


than: "Hello, you bloody Limey.” 
However, I never found Mdilla, nor 
the armored cars who couldn't get! 
through a German mine field that 
day in the neighboorhood of Kebili. 
It was a bad break for both of us. 
I did everything I could. I came 
to the sign on the outskirts of 
Gafsa which said: "Mdilla, 14 km” 
and pointed right down a dirt 
road. I turned right. The road 
wasn't too bad for the first 200 
yards, but then it. began to get 
bad in a very big way. What 
started out as small ruts in the 
road soon developed into great 
chasms which eaused my jeep to 
have ‘its rear end-in the air and 
its nose pointed at the ground 
about once every 25 seconds. 

It.was a nice warm day with a 


Lt. Robert Porter, of Warren, Pa., 
was bivouacked with his artillery 
service battery. 

I left the battery after Sgt. Maki 
pointed out the general direction 
of the Gafsa-Gabes road. Being 
something of a pioneer by nature, 
I turned my jeep directly across 
country and headed for the road. 
I came out ten yards from the sign 
pointing to the right and saying: 
"Mdilla, 14 km.” 

I never found the British 8th 
Army. I haven't seen it yet. Bub if 
Gen, Montgomery is reading this, 
I would advise him to do some- 
thing about the roads of southern 
Tunisia. Whenever I think about 
tham, I’m most astonished by the 
fact that the British 8th managed 
to find its way from the Middle 





brisk African wind whipping up a 
sandstorm that threatened to carry 
me out of the jeep every time we 











East in the first place. I'm sure 
I never could have found the way 
myself 
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raft Revision 


Affects All Men 
Between 18-37 


WASHINGTON—Important new 
changes were made in the Selec- 
tice Service laws this week in order 
to meet the labor and army quotas 
submitted by Manpower Commis- 
sioner Paul V. McNutt and Sec- 
retary of War Henry L. Stimson. 

The draft revisions were mainly 





these: 
1. Elimination of Class 3B, a 
class published nine months ago 


for men with bona fide dependents 
who were &lso engaged in essential 
work. 

2. Class 3E will now be reserved 
for fathers who maintain bona 
fide relationships. with a child or 
children. They must have been 
fathers before Pearl Harbor. 

3. A new class, 3D, is established 
for men who are otherwise not de- 
ferred. If induction would result in 
extreme hardship or privation to 
either a wife, children or parents, 
they will be classified as 3D defer- 
ments. 

The changes in classification 
swept away the dependency claim 
for thousands of childless married 
men and added what officials 
called a "father’s class.” The new 
rulings affect every able-bodied 
as between the ages of 18 and 


Commissioner McNutt, comment- 
ing on the new changes, said: "We 
are putting off as long as possi- 
ble the drafting of men with chil- 
dren.” 

McNutt pointed out that the de- 
mand for an army of more than 
10,000,000 men could not be. met 
merely by deep inroads into the 
childless husband class. 

"All able-bodied men between 18 
and 37 will be drafted by the end 
of 1943 excepting three million 
men who are engagsd in vital 
agriculture and industry,” he 
stated. 

McNutt also emphasized that 
the present mannower shortages 
give an opportunity for employers 
to break down old nretudices thev 
had concerning certain races and 
religions. Industry can also learn 
to use over-aved and handicapped 
workers. he declared. 

Meanwhile, by a vote of 143 to 
seven. the House passed the Kildav 
bill meking it Megal for any state 
selective service board to. call 
fathers as long as sinele men were 
availeh’e, This was in line with 
MeNtt's intertion to "nreserve the 
Americsn fe~ilv” as long as nos- 
sible The hill now gn-< before the 
Senate, where it will probably 
shortly become law. 


NAAF 


(Continued from Page 1) 








transport. I just forced him down 
into the water.” 

Even the B-25’s are going after 
the transports. One squadron of 
Mitchells waded through a forma- 
tion of transports with belly and 
turret guns blazing to shoot down 
12 of the enemy. 

As a result of their successes 
against the German transport 
planes, Lt. Meldrum L. Sears, of 
Paris, Ill., and Lt. Walter J. Rivers, 
of Paducah, Ky., who each shot 
down four JU-52’s, have attained a 
good start toward an ace’s rating. 

The P-38’s which escorted the 
Mitchells finished the job off by 
bringing down 13 transports. The 
bombers and fighter had made an| 
agreement if they encountered a 
transport formation they would 
cooperate in the attack. 

How well they cooperated was 
shown by the results at the end 
of the day. when it was revealed 
the NAAF had set a new high in 
shooting down 58 enemy planes 
against the loss of three of our 
Own. It was a big week, indeed 


WAAC’s To Ft. Dix 

FORT DIX, N. J.—The WAAC’s 
have invaded the sanctity of an- 
other soldier’s camp and they’re 
just crazy about thier work. 

They operate staff cars, one and 
one-half ‘ton trucks. and besides 
driving them, they clean ’em too. 
One WAAC does heavy repair 
work on the side, They're so busy, 
quoth their officer, Jane Stretch, 


that "we haven’t time to worry 
about our brothers, husbands or 
boy friends.” Other auxiliaries 


said that they were crazy about 
the following items: the food, the 
camp, the work and the army. 





Subscriptions Taken 


If you want to send STARS 
AND STRIPES home send us 
100 frances for a year’s subscrip- 
tion. Address: 

Stars and Stripes 
10 Bivd. Baudin 
Algiers 
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ALLIES RACE UP TUNISIAN COAST 


(Continued from Page 1) 








throughout the week repeated and, 
\fierce attacks, albeit of a local na-' 
ture. This is largely infantry work, 
supported by artillery, but here 
perhaps the grimmest fighting of 
the Tunisian campaign has taken 
place. 

| Spectacular as the Allied ad- 
| vance has been for the past three 
weeks, there is no disposition to 
believe that the rest of the Tuni- 
jsian campaign will be easy going. 
|Nowhere has the Axis retreat been 
| turned into a rout. For the most 
part the German withdrawal to| 
the north was orderly and well- 
executed. 


Enemy losses in the air have 


been considerable, but on the 
ground they are not thought to be 
heavy. Latest figures on prisoners 
indicate that the Axis has lost 
about 30,000 men captured since 
the Mareth Line attack was 
opened. Of these, 23,000 were Itali- 
ans, who did mostly. rearguard 
work as against about 7,000 Ger- 
mans. The proportion of German 
prisoners to Italians captured has 
—s somewhat during the last 
wee 


As the week ended. the Germans 
had retired to an almost square- 
shaped corner of Tunisia which | 
they have had months to fortify 


| Tunisia. 


and which has excellent natural 
defenses. Running down almost to 
the sea at Enfidaviile is a range 
of hills which protects the Tunis 
area from the south. The western 
approach to Tunis and Bizerte is 
through hilly, wooded country in- 
terspersed with lakes. 


There were utterly no signs that 
the Axis intended to give up easily 


Atebrin To Help 
Combat Malaria 
_As Season Nears 


Beginning next Thursday the 
last course in the supper meal will 
be two little golden-yellow pills 
called atebrin. The malaria season 
in North Africa is on and every 
Allied soldier will take this dos- 
age twice weekly on Mondays and 
Thursdays. Pass up evening chow 
if you like, but you've got to hang 
around for that last course of 
atebrin. 

Lt. Col. John W. Scharff, ma- 
larial adviser for the Allied Forces 
in North Africa, gave yesterday, a 
broadcast talk on the prevention 
of malaria in which he outlined 
the dangers of malaria. Here are 
some of his tips: 

"We now have three most use- 
ful ways of preventing malaria. 
Wherever we can use them ail to- 
gether so much the better, but 
anyone of them, when reaily vig- 
orously applied, will be enough to 
give us what we want—a strong 
and efficient army. 

"We know, for instance that if 
we destroy the malaria germ we 
are assured of freedom from ma- 
laria. Similiarly, if we can suc- 
cessfully avoid being bitten by the 
mosquito, there wll be no disease. 
Or, lastly, if we remove or poison 
the mosquito breeding places, there 
can be no infection. 

"The first and most important 
is to make sure that you—every- 
one—takes the atebirn pill. This 
anti-malarial measure is called 
"protective medication.” We have 
laid on enough supply to keep the 
Allied Armies healthy, because 
cae them our campaign might 
ail. 

"The next method is to take 
precautions against being bitten 
between dusk and dawn through 
the use of mosquito ointment and 
to use the mosquito-net when you 
go to bed. As a further protection, 
you will find flysol spray can be 
used to atteek the mosquito in 
tents and billets.” 

Col. Scharff concluded his ad- 
dress by quoting a message from 
Gen. Eisenhower addressed to 
every man in the Allied Forces. 
The last part of the message read: 

"Remember that our foes, so 
long as they remain to contest 
this well-watered strip of territory, 
are also subject to the same ma- 
larial handicap. It is our aim to 
fling them out and chase them 
overseas. The side which combats 
the disease most effectively, has 
the best chance of winning the 
campaign.” 








this last toehold in Africa. There 
was, On the cantrary, every indi- 
cation that Germany and --Italy 
realized how important to the con- 
trol of the Mediterranean was the 
possession of this small strip of 








WHITE-COLLAR 


(Continued from Page 1) 
a war plant and to devote the rest 
of their time to their own profes- 
sion, thereby not disrupting their 
own service to the community. 
Spokesmen from aircraft fac- 
tories stated that the professionals 
will not be used merely for cleri- 
cal or administrative work. They) 
will take their places in the as-| 
sembly lines next to industrial 
workers. It is predicted that in a’ 
half year from now, thousands of| 
lawyers, merchants businessmen 
and office workers will compose 
a great white-collar army on the 
production . front. 


! 
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Reserve Symbol 
WASHINGTON—Both the War) 
and Navy Departments joined in) 
a drive for legislation reserving) 
the use of the Red Cross or the 
Geneva Cross emblem to the 
Army and Navy Red Cross. 





the following statement: "To great) 
numbers of loyal Americans it 
seems almost a sacrilege for any 


fit, to use the emblem created by 
international agreement solely for 
humane purposes. “It is a protec- 
tive mark for establishments car- 
ing for the sick and wounded of 
the armies.” 


Liberty Ship 

BALTIMORE — Mrs. Jonathan 
M. Wainright, wife of the U. “%. 
|Commander in the Phillipines when 
Corregidor fell, christened the li- 
berty ship to be captained by her 
sen, Jonathan M. Wainright, the 
5th. The vessel was named ’’Bush- 
rod Washington” after George 
Washington’s nephew, one of the 
first associate justices of the U. 





Roosevelt Ends 


President Roosevelt in a letter! ness that it would be difficult to 
to the chairman of the House Com-/ find any place in the army for 
mittee on Foreign Affairs made} 


r 
person for private material. bene-| 


LaGuardia Rumor 


WASHINGTON — That commis- 
sion they were thinking about giv- 
ing to Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia 
is a thing of the past. He isn’t 
going to become a_ lieutenant 
colonel or a brigadier generai as 
was rumored, at least not for the 


present, 
President Roosevelt in very 
simple language said that New 


York's fire-fighting mayor will not 
receive a commission in either the 
army or the navy. 

The next day War Secretary 
Henry L. Stimson told the press 
that the Mayor offered his ser- 
vices but that they were refused 
because "he is rendering to New 
York City and indirectiy to the 
nation an example of such useful- 


him at the present where he would 
be as useful.” 

The "Little Flower” said that all 
his was quite all right with him. 
He would obey his Commander-in- 
Chief. 


Submarines Again 
FLORIDA PORT—German sub- 
marines have appeared again off 
the east coast of America after 
an absence of well over six months. 
Eighteen survivors of a crew of 
48 brought here last week reported 
their merchantman was torpedoed 

and sunk not far from land. 
Captain James W. Harrel, of 
Houston, Texas, superintended the 
lowering of the last lifeboat and 
then ordered the remaining men 
to jump. He went down with the 
ship. A Navy patrol boat was no- 
tified of the sinking by a blimp 
and the survivors were rescued af- 








8S. Supreme Court. 





ter 10 hours in the water. 
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on the steps which are to be tak- 
en on all battle fronts. 

Significantly enough, emphasis 
was placed on.the firm determina- 
tion to the dictators and then 
peoples to continue the war by 
the total moblization of all the| 
resources of the Axis nations. The) 
dictaters refrained from making) 
any predictions when they could 
expect to be victorious. 

But the general tenor of the 
Axis huddle was the reference to 
the threat of future dangers. 
Times do change. : 





Midget Manufactory 

CHICAGO—A midget manufac- 
turing company comprising high 
school boys received its first army 
contract for 150,000 trouser hang- 
ers and intends to keep the army’s 
pants well hung within the next 
60 days. 

Bill Nicol, 14 years young, an- 
nounced that the company was 
operating under a subcontract and 
said that his production line was 
capable of producing one hangar 
every three minutes. Explaining the 
history of the company, he re- 
marked the students built up their 
working capital by "selling 200 
shares of stock at 50 cents a share,, 
limiting purchases to four shares 
for each customer.” 





Daniel C. Roper 
WASHINGTON—Daniel C. Rop- 
er, who was President Roosevelt's 
first Secretary of Commerce and 
one-time Minister to Canada, died 
this week of Leuekmia. He was 76 
years old. A wife and seven chil- 
dren survive including Col Harry 
Roper, Capt. John W. , of 
the Navy, and Pfc. Richard E. 

Roper. 4 
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that American bombers also pound- 
ed enemy positions on Attu. 

In the Solomons, the Navy re- 
ported upwards of 39 ‘enemy 
planes were destoryed in air fight- 
ing around Guadalcanal. 

Allied shipping losses in the 
Solomons for the week were one 
destroyer, a corvette, and one 
tanker. 

A communique from Gen. Mac- 
Arthur’s headquarters reported 76 
enemy planes shot down in two 
days. The Japs lost 24 planes in 
a raid on Oro Bay near Buna, 
New Guinea; 37 planes in dog- 
fights over the south New Guinea 
coast that lasted 40 minutes, and 
15 other planes in battles in and 
around the island. They sent as 
many as 100 planes over at one 
time. 

Meanwhile, Gen MacArthur ob- 
served the first. anniversary of the 
fall of Bataan with a moving 
document expressing the hope of 
soon leading a conquering army 
back to the Phillipines. 

Australian Prime Minister John 
Curtm declared that the Bataan 
enniversary was a sad reminder 
that the Pacific had become a 
front of lost opportunities. He 
urged that it not become _ the 
front where we lose the war. 

"So far, we have failed to es- 
tablish a successful rallying point 
anywhere in the Pacific and thus 
have allowed the Japanese to con- 
solidate their position, making 
their ultimate defeat still a long 
and arduous task.” he declared. 

In a press conference later this 
week, Curtin said that Australia 
would never be content, or safe, 
until the Japanese were crushed 
and no longer able to make a war. 

Curtin’s pessimistic outlook was 
tempered, however, by a state- 
ment from Foreign Minister Evatt 
following a visit to President Roo- 
sevelt, in which he said his mis 

7 news for 


the Southwest Pacific and 
news for the Japanese.” He made 
no further amplification of his 
remark. 


